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A Southern Fruit Orchard on Sand Plain 


Our frontispiece shows a North Carolina peach and plum orchard grown on what was formerly an almost bar- 
ren piece of sand. The fruit tree at the left is a plum tree and the alternate ones are peaches, This landewas cieared 
and plowed in 1895 and then set to trees. The picture shows a three years old growth. The trees were fertilized 
almost exclusively with chemical manures and given clean culture. Cover crops of cowpeas have also been grown to 
add the necessary humus. By such a system of cultivation and fertilization, the barren sand plains make profitable 





orchards. 
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Two-Year Potato Rotation. 


G. F. W., MONROE CO, N ¥. 





A system of potato growing is gradually 
being adopted in this locality, which pro- 
duces good crops and maintains the fer- 
tility of the land. Two fields only are need- 
ed for the rotation and they should be pret- 
ty level and of good soil. Potatoes, rye ané 
clover are the crops grown and every sec» 
ond year each field has a potato crop. Af- 
ter the potatoes are dug, the field is har. 
rowed and rye sown. The following spring 
the rye is seeded with clover. The crop of 
rye is usually large, yielding from 20 to 30 
bu per acre. The clover is allowed to grow 
without being pastured until about June 56 
of the second year. Barnyard manure may 
be spread upon it during the winter or early 
in spring. By early June it is usually knee 
high and is then plowed under, the ground 
fitted and the potatoes planted. : 

If planting is finished by June 25, it is 
satisfactory. Befdre marking and planting 
from 500 to 1000 lbs of fertilizer per acre 
is drilled broadcast. The potatoes may be 
planted in rows both ways or in drills 
Moderate hilling is usually done, but it is 
all done one way, so that the field is left ir 
ridges. No hand hoeing is done. If need 
be, some weeds in the hills may be pulled 
by hand before the hilling. Some growers 
prefer level culture, but the potatoes must 
be planted deeper, and the digging is more 
difficult and costly. The varieties grown are 
of the Carman type, and the yield, under 
this system, will average from 150 to 225 bu 
merchantable potatoes per acre. They are 
usually quite free from scab and are smootp 
and bright. Rye is worth nearly as muck 
per bushel as wheat, and under this system 
yields as well and furnishes lots of straw. 
Then it is hardy and sure. 





Setting Tomatoes in Field. 


A. A, HALLADAY, 





When possible, run the rows of tomatoes 
east and west. This will expose every plant 
to the sun. The tomato requires all the sun 
it can get. Tall growing plants, like corn 
or pole beans, should never be planted on 
the south or east of the tomato patch. 

If for a field crop, mark off the land 4x4 
or 5x5 ft with a common field marker, and 
with a small plow open a furrow about 4 or 
5 in deep. If the land is very mellow, as it 
should be, I prefer opening the hills with 
a hoe. This leaves the land smooth and in 
better condition for the ‘weeder, which 
should be used as soon as the plants are 
set. I find it pays well to take consider- 
able pains to make the rows straight, and 
of equal distances apart. In a large field 
it is also well to skip say one row in 10, 
which will allow of driving through the 
field with the team in gathering the crop. 

Water the plants the night before, or at 
least an hour or more before taking them 
up. As early in the morning as possible, 
dig them, using a strong garden hand fork. 
I very much prefer the fork to a trowel, as 
it does not destroy any of the roots. Leave 
as much of the soil on the roots as possible, 
and place the plants in a shallow box. I 
use as large a box as I can get on a wheel- 
barrow, and about 6 in high. These are 
easily wheeled about the field, a boy taking 
out and distributing plants and a man on 
each side of the wheelbarrow to follow and 
set. Be careful to firm the earth well about 
the plants, putting fresh dirt next the roots 
and finishing off by brushing a light cover- 
ing of dry dirt on top as a mulch. I con- 
sider this latter very important. If the field 
is far from the hotbeds, the plants can be 
taken up in the boxes and then taken to the 
field on a drag, or a low-"own wagon, which, 
by the way, is a very handy arrangement 
for many purposes. 

It has been my experience that it is best 
to set the plants a little deeper than they 
stood in the hotbeds, unless the plants are 
“long-legged,” in which case I would not 
put the roots any deeper than the others, 


FIELD CROPS 


but would lean the plant over so as to cover 
a part of the stalk with dirt. I have found 
that “drawn” plants will do very well when 
treated in this manner. The roots start out 
all along the stalk, and if these long piants 
have been well hardened off they will be 
found nearly as satisfactory as the more 
stocky ones. 


Does Replanting Corn Pay? 


D, A. BLALOCK, 








My experience and observation have led me 
to believe that replanting, as usually prac- 
ticed, does not pay. There may be excep- 
tions, however. In the first place, we 
should avoid as much as it is possible the 
necessity for replanting. If the ground is 
in good condition, seed selected with the 
grains of uniform size and tested, and if 
the planter is in good order and enough 
seed used, we will seldom fail to have a 
good stand. If from any cause any great 
amount of corn should be missing, it is 
better to harrow the field over and start 
anew. Last spring I planted a field in good 
time with large yellow corn that was 
somewhat moldy, and only a small portion 
came up. I replanted with a smaller, white 
corn, using the same plates and planting in 
the same rows. All of my second as well 
as a part of the first planting came up and 
the result was I had a large crop of fodder 
and nubbins, but a small crop of market- 
able corn. 

But the question has reference more di- 
rectly to the farmer who may be seen up 
to July gding over his fields and filling up 
the empty hills. One stalk in a hill will 
generally produce from one to two good 
ears, but by putting in four or five more 
grains we get, probably, half a dozen nub- 


bins but no corn. It takes more time io 
cut and husk a hill with only fodder for a 
reward. Ordinary good soil ought to pro- 
duce from three to five good stalks, but I 
would rather have one good stalk to the 
hill than an armful of fodder with a iot 
of nubbins. The former will always meet 
with a ready sale, while a lot of nubbins 
cannot be sold. Replanting makes the time 
of ripening irregular. Many farmers delay 
their corn cutting on account of a lot of 
late stalks and thereby have their whole 
crop damaged by early frost. Make every 
effort to get a good stand-in the start and 
let it go at that. 





Study of Corn Roots—Alluding to the 
article on this subject printed in our eol- 
umns in issue of May 5, Prof Ten Eyck, 
ass’t agriculturist at the N D exper sta, 
calls attentien to slight discrepancies in 
statement of methods followed. Referring 
to the manner in which the samples ara 
prepared, Prof Ten Eyck says: ‘All the 
cages are not set in, the ground and the 
seed planted in them as you affirm, but a 
trench is dug about a block of earth in 
the field. The plants receive no _ special 
preparation before the roots are washed 
out. The root development in these sam- 
pies shows the natural growth which takes 
place under ordinary field conditions. In 
our bulletin we make a special point on 
the fact that the soil has received no ar- 
tificial preparation, from which these sam- 
ples were taken.” 





Best Fertilizer for Peppers—When 
planting out my mango peppers I used 
eight large bucketfuls of hen dung, which 
is a great thing in making them bear.—{Es- 
tella Avery, Clark Co, Ill. 
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Use of Rape for Pasture. 
PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 


HE superlative value of rape as a 
fodder plant for sheep is not known 
to one among 1000 of our farmers. 
The isolated few who formerly 
grew it did so mainly as an aid in 
preparing their sheep for compet- 

ing at the live stock fairs. Rape will grow 
in one form or another in nearly all parts of 
this continent. The season for sowing usu- 
ally covers a period of about three months. 
It can be sown in a score of different ways 
and under a score of different conditions. 
When once started it will stand much 
drouth and cold. It furnishes one of the 
finest pastures for sheep and swine that can 
be grown for them, and it makes ex- 
cellent soiling food for any class of live 
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ought to be sown early, and also later at 
successive intervals. 

The method of sowing will depend upon 
such conditions as the nature of the cli- 
mate, the strength of the soil, etc. When 
cleaning the land is one of the objects 
sought, it 

SHOULD ALWAYS BE SOWN IN DRILLS. 
If sown with another crop it must usually 
be broadcasted. When rape is broadcasted 
and where it is the sole crop grown upon 
the land, from 3 to 5 Ibs of seed are re- 
quired per acre; if drilled in rows, from 1 
to 2 lbs. When the seed is broadcasted, 
it is commonly covered with one stroke of 
the harrow, and may or may not be rolled 
subsequently with advantage, according to 
conditions. If drilled in, much benefit will 
result from following the seeder with the 
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rye, whether these are grown singly or in 
conjunction, for the grain or to produce 
soiling food. When thus sown, from 1 to 
2 ibs of seed per acre will suffice. With win- 
ter wheat or winter rye, the seed may be 
sown in spring, as soon as the ground is 
dry enough to sustain a span of horses 
without taking injury from their treading 
upon it. It should then be covered with 
the harrow. With the other crops named 
it may be mixed with the grain while it is 
being sown. This method of sowing the 
rape seed is best suited to the loam soils of 
the prairie. 

A second and probably a better method 
of sowing the rape seed with these crops 
would be to put it into the seed box of the 
srass-seed-sowing attachment of a grain 
drill, and to have it fall in front of the 

tubes which sow the grain. On many 





stock kept upon the farm. It may [= 
be grown as a catch crop and also as | 
a green manure. Its food value, pound 
fdr pound, is about twice that of green 
clover, and it will usually grow about 
twice as much per acre. 

The rape plant bears a close resem- 
blance to the rutabaga in the early 
stages of its growth, but produces 
much more of top than the latter. Its 
many prongs and long rootlets pene- 
trate the soil in all directions, hence 
it is a gross feeder and draws heavily 
on the soil. But since it is commonly 
pastured off by live stock where it has 
grown, the soil will not be depleted of 
its fertility where rape has been thus 
grown and pastured. The Dwarf Essex 
is about the only kind that has been 
thought worthy of cultivation in this 
country. It can be grown with more 
or less success in nearly all the arable 
portions of the U S and Canada, pro- 
viding due attention is given to the 
requisite variations as to the time and 
also as to the method of sowing it. 
This plant 

MAY USUALLY BE BROADCASTED 
with advantage on overturned sod. 
The abundance of the vegetable mat- 
ter furnished by the grass roots pro- 
motes growth, and such lands are not 
so liable to be filled with weed seeds 
or other germs of plant life, as lands 
that haye been cropped successively 
with grain for a term of years. 

Rape is best adapted to what may 
be termed deep, rich, moist and free 
working soils, well stored with humus. 
On stiff clays, the seed is slow of ger- 
mination, and subsequent development 








i soils this would furnish a_ sufficient 
covering for the seed, but not on all. 
When the rape seed is sown thus ear- 
ly there is some danger in: moist sea- 
sons, and especially with a barley crop, 
that the rape will grow so vigorously 
in the barley as to interfere with the 
harvesting of the same. This seldom 
happens with any of the other kinds of 
grain, and it does not happen very 
often with the barley crop. In the 
average season and on good soils, no 
easier method of 


SOWING RAPE FOR PASTURE 


can be adopted. But there is not the 
same certainty that pasture will be ob- 
tained as when the rape is the sole 
crop grown on the land. 

When rape is sown broadcast, no cul- 
tivation other than harrowing can be 
given to it, but it is not usual to har- 
row rape that has been broadcasted. 
If rape is sown in drills, the cultivation 
should begin as soon as the plants are 
easily traced in the line of the row. 
Shallow but thorough cultivation 
should follow at intervals. 

Rape may be pastured off at various 
stages of development. When eaten 
down before it has made a maximum 
growth it will grow up again with 
more or less vigor. But depasturing 
should not commence in any event until 
the rape has become well established 
in the soil, that is to say, until it has 
made a growth of several inches. Rape 
may be pastured off with horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and fowls. Cows in 
milk should not usually be allowed to 
pasture on rape lest a taint be given to 
the milk, but 








on this class of soils is also slow. 
When moisture is present, good farm- 
yard manure is particularly favoraVie 
to the growth of rape. Nor would it 
be easy to supply the manure in ex- 
cessive quantities. Commercial fertilizers 
rich in phosphates have been found valu- 
able in stimulating the growth of this 
plant. In preparing the soil the aim should 
be to have the seed bed fine, moist, and as 
clean as it can be made under the condi- 
tions. If it is sown in the late spring or 
during the summer the roller should fol- 
low close upon the plowing to prevent the 
escape of moisture. Rape sown for pas- 
ture will usually reach.a maximum growth 
in from eight to 12 weeks from the time of 
sowing the seed. To provide sheep pas- 
ture, rape is not commonly sown until 
after the season for planting corn, as it is 
in the autumn that such pasture is most 
wanted. But to provide swine pasture it 


A RAPE PLANT GROWN FOR SEED 
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roller, unless where the soils are so light 
as to carry with the wind. In moist cli- 
mates it will be advantageous to sow in 
raised drills, otherwise the rows should be 
on the level. 

Rape may be sown with corn just before 
the last cultivation, when the corn is “‘laid 
by” for the season. When thus sown, an 
average of 3 lbs of seed may be used per 
acre. It can be most easily sown from the 
saddle. The cultivation that follows should 
be light. After the corn crop has been 
removed, the rape is pastured. Rape may 
also be grown along with sorghum, and 
in many instances it may be sown with 
much advantage along with all the com- 
mon cereals, as wheat, oats, barley and 


IT MAY BE CUT AND FED 
to them after each period of milking. 
Neither cattle nor sheep should be 
turned in upon rape when hungry, lest 

they eat too much of it and so induce 
bloating, which, in a very short time, may 
prove fatal. And when the rape is wet 
from rain or dew, the tendency in the 
rape to produce bloating is increased. 
Cattle and sheep may be accustomed to 
rape by turning them into it after they 
have eaten freely of some other food and 
then allowing them to remain only for a 
short time the first day, and by gradually 
increasing the time during each succeeding 
day. In less time than a week they may 
be allowed to remain on the rape, having 
access at will at the same time to an ad- 
joining grass pasture. The grass lessens 
the tendency to “scours.” Grain, as oats, 
[To Page 625.] 
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A Homemade Hay Derrick. 


W. A. CLEARWATERS, INDIANA. 


620 





The base of this derrick should be made 
of 3x12 stuff, 14 ft long, the center cross- 
piece of 3x8 and the outside crosspieces of 
2x8, all mortised in as shown in cut and se- 
curely bolted, one bolt at each corner pass- 














THE DERRICK COMPLETED. 


ing through foot of brace, which should be 
made of 4x4 stuff. The post, e, may be either 
round or square (if square 8x8 is none too 
large), and should be 9 or 10 ft high. 

The pole, a, should be 35 or 40 ft long, de- 
pending upon size of stack or rick to be 
made, and should be of good stiff timber. 
White oak is good, and seasoned elm first- 
class. Slab off butt end to save handling 
unnecessary weight. Have your blacksmith 
make a fork, b, and fit in old buggy spindle 
on top of post for fork to work in. The 
piece, ¢, is made of straight-grained 2x5, 
hinged to post and bolted to pole. The two 
hooks for pulleys are made as illustrated to 
bolt through pole and short end to enter 
shallow hole to prevent pulley jumping off. 

The derrick should be set to the wind- 
ward of the stack and if it does not swing 
over stack when load is clear of ground, 
tilt the far corner a little by putting block 
under it. If properly made and used it will 
be a valuable addition to the haying ma- 
chinery for those who stack their hay in 
the meadow. The writer stacked 10 acres 
of good clover last year in a little over half 
a day with no one else on the stack from 
beginning tu finish. You would never dream 
there was so much hay in the stack, it 
was so well packed by the dropping of the 
heavy loads. 


Selecting Seed Corn. 








There is no longer any doubt that varie- 
ties of corn can be further improved by 
the’ same methods that we have developed 
our breeds of live stock. A. D. Shamel of 
the Ill exper sta tells how to select and 
breed the best strains of seed corn: Buy at 
least 20 ears of highly-bred seed of the va- 
riety desired from a corn breeder. For this 
number of ears select one acre of good land 
so located that the corn on this field will 
not be mixed by the pollen of other varie- 
ties. Prepare -the seed bed in the same 
manner as for the ordinary field. 

Mark off the field in rows the same dis- 
tance apart as for the ordinary planting, 
After shelling off the tips and butts of the 
ears, plant each ear in a separate plat 
about nine hills square. This will neces- 
sarily be done by hand planting. This will 
take but part of the corn and will occupy 
tut one-half of the land, which should be 
in the center of the acre. Now mix to- 
gether what is left of all the ears and plant 
the outside of the piece surrounding the 
platted center, in order to prevent mixture 
from other varieties. Cultivate this sys- 
tem of plats with the rest of the corn fields 
When the ears begin to set on the stalk 
go through the field and cut out all the 
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poor, dwarfed or barren stalks so that the 
pollen from these inferior stalks cannot fer- 
tilize the future seed. " 

Husk each plat separately and then ex- 
amine the ears from each plat. Select for 
the next year’s set of plats seed from those 
plats having the greatest proportion of ears 
true to type. The seed which produced this 
large proportion of typical ears must have 
prepotency for the reproduction of this type 
and by selecting seed from this source a 
rapid improvement will take place. The 
stock seed for the general crop can then be 
selected from the rest of the plats, reject- 
ing entirely the borders of the field. If this. 
plan does not furnish enough seed corn 
plant a proportionately larger system of 
plats, 





Cowpeas for Silage—A veteran dairyman 
is John Patterson off Adair Co, Mo, former 
pres of the state dairymen’s ass’n. Two 
years ago he decided to grow cowpeas for 
his dairy cattle. When the time came to 
harvest, the season was so wet that he 
saw no opportunity to cure the peas for hay. 
He had often heard of the silo, but had 
never raised his faith to the point of in- 
vesting in one. But with the chance of a 
lest crop staring him in the face, he hur- 
ried to town, bought enough lumber and 
immediately built a large stave silo. The 
cowpeas were soon harvested and put in 
the silo. He reports that he never had cows 
do so well before. He also mixed corn and 
cowpea silage, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. This year he intends to build twa 
more silos and store away an immense 
acreage of corn for winter feeding. Mr Pat- 
terson now thinks that every progressive 
dairy farmer should by all means have a 
silo. 

A Good Pea Rake—Many farmers will 
find the rake a very convenient implement 
for gathering field-sown peas. They should 
be raked out when they are damp, the 
‘windrows immediately loosened and made 
into bunches of the proper size for load- 
ing. They can then be drawn in when dry 
without much loss by shelling. I sow 3% 
bu of the larger varieties to the acre with 
the drill, sowing early and as deep as pos- 
sible. I find it is better to leave the sur- 
face of the soil ridged, so that when the 
vines go down, the air having a better 
chance to circulate underneath, they are 
not so apt to spoil. Good results have been 
obtained sowing 3 bu to the acre checked.— 
{C. L. Campbell, Otsego Co, N Y. 





Experimental Farming is the only ra- 
tional method. Why shall not each farmer 
in 1900 set aside a plot on which to test 
seedlings of his own raising or those se- 
cured from others? One of the most in- 
teresting experiments is starting new sorts 
cf grapes. Take seed of any good variety, 
plant in a bed, and the second year trans- 
plant. I have secured from Concord ail 
colors and many very choice sorts. But it 
dces not so much matter what we work at 
—whether potatoes, corn, grapes, berries or 
beans—it gives great zest to farm life to 
create a new thing. Start your boys and 
girls on that line and they will not hate 
farm life.—[E. P. P. 


Planting Sweet Potatoes—I take an old 
broom handle, 3 or 3% ft long, and flatten 
two sides slightly at one end and cut a 
notch one-half inch deep. The vines are cut 
from 15 to 20 in long and dropped on raised 
rows every 20 in. Drop three or four rows, 
then follow with the stick, pressing the 
vines in the beds about 4 in deep.—f{J. L 
Parker, Marion Co, Fle 





Help to Young Beets—Heavy rains have 
made it necessary to break the crust over 
mangel seed which has just sprouted. rf 
always try to do this three or four days be- 
fore the plants appear. They come up bet- 


ter and all weeds are killed, saving hand 
weeding. while plants 
Baird, Clinton Co, Pa, 


are small.—{E. J, 





Milk and Butter. 


Ripening Cream with Starters. 








One of the acknowledged experts in this 
country on the subject of ripening cream 
is Prof H. W. Conn of Ct, who is the in- 
troducer of the system of artificial butter 
cultures and-the discoverer of the famous 
bacteria which produces the June butter 


flavor. In his new bulletin No 21 he dis- 
cusses various methods of compelling cream 
ripening by use of starters and butter cul- 
tures. The Danish method is to pasteurize 


the cream and then add a pure culture of 
the right kind of bacteria. This produces 
a mild-flavored butter, which, however, is 
not so well liked in this country as that 
produced by natural starters. 

To make a natural starter, take the milk 
from a perfectly healthy cow. After the 
under parts of the body are carefully 
brushed and the udder carefully wiped with 
a damp cloth, the first few jets of milk are 
rejected and the rest drawn into a sterilized 
vessel, which is immediately covered, heat- 
ed to a proper temperature and the milk 
passed through a separator. The skimmilk 
thus obtained is set aside in a covered 
sterilized vessel to sour. When well soured 
it serves as a starter for the cream ripen- 
ing process. In conclusion, the professor 
okserves that the use of any kind of starter 
will not make good butter out of poor 
cream. 





Home Cheese Making. 


LOUISA A°HMUTTY NASH, OREGON. 





Because of the fancied difficulty in cheese- 
making process, but few women think of 
attempting it. When a certain routine is 
followed, it is easy enough, and the “plant” 
required is so simple and inexpensive that 




















A SIMPLE CHEESE PRESS. 


mo one need be deterred on that score. The 
requisites are a tin boiler that will stand 
inside the usual clothes boiler, a dairy ther- 
mometer, a triplex or quadruple chopper, 2 
chopping board, a couple of colanders, a 
homemade cheese press (which can be made 
from a new coal oil can, a 3 ft board and a 
2x4 scantling 5 ft long), a bottle of cheese- 
coloring fluid, some liquid rennet and cheese 
cloth. I believe a family outfit can be pur- 
chased for about $12, but I have got on per- 
fectly well with what I have mentioned. 

I have made an oceasional cheese 
throughout the year and enough in the 
spring and summer to go a great way to- 
ward paying the grocery bill. Three milk- 
ings may be used in winter and two in 
summer. Care must be taken to cool the 
fresh milk before adding it to the other. 
Place your double boiler on the back of the 
stove, the inner one resting on something, 
and put in the milk. Pour warm water into 
the outer boiler and bring the milk to 8&2 de- 
grees. For from 5 to 7 gals of milk, add 
about half a teaspoonful of the coloring 
fluid and half that quantity of rennet, pre- 











viously mixed with a little water. Stir thor- 
oughly and leave it to coagulate at the same 
temperature. 

When the curd will break off clean from 
the bottom of your finger, it is time to cut. 
‘A long carving knife, or anything that will 
reach down to the bottom of the pan,will 
do. Cut each way, leaving about an inch 
between the cuts. The heat may now be 
raised gradually about 2 degrees every five 
minutes to 98. Begin in a few minutes by 
shaking the boiler to help the flying off of 
the whey, but gently, so that the fat does 
not escape. Presently stir and repeat the 
stirring every two or three minutes. In 
about half an hour the desired temperature 
cught to be reached. The curd will soon be 
half its size, and when pressed between 
the finger and thumb the clots don’t stick 
together. It is now time to take off half 
of the whey. The cpproved vat has a tap, 
but it is quite easy to take off part with 
a dipper when the curd has settled. . Leave 
it covered an inch or two, that it may de- 
velop more lactic acid, and the curd mat 
together, after which remove it from the 
remaining whey. 

At this point I take up the inner boiler 
ard place the curd in the two colanders, 
leaving it there to drip into the large boil- 
er. This, the cheddaring process, goes on 
at 90 degrees. Occasionally change the bot- 
tom of the curd to the top. When ched- 
dared, instead of a tough, spongy mass, the 
curd is the texture of cooked, lean meat— 
elastic and fibrous. 

Curd mills are used for preparing the 
curd for salting, but in small quantities it 
is quite quickly cut with one of the new 
choppers and chopping board, It should not 
be cut fine, but of as uniform a size as pos- 
sible, so as to receive the salt evenly, and 
as near the temperature of 90 degrees as 
possible. About the same quantity of salt 
is required for cheese as for butter. 

When the heat is lowered to 78 degrees it 
is ready for the press. At a higher point 
the fat is liable to escape, and if too cold 
the curd particles do not adhere. Bandages 
are easy to make of cheese cloth. Sew a 
strip, the circumference and hight of your 
tin, to a round piece the required size. An- 
other round piece will be needed to lay on 
the top of the cheese, before folding the 
wall piece down on it. 

NE 

Angora Goats—Md Subscriber: The pe- 
riod of gestation of goats is 21 weeks. The 
Angora males can be broken to harness 
and a pair of them make a beautiful team 
for children. The females are not counted 
among milking goats, although occasionally. 
some of them are good milkers. The breed 
is kept largely for the fleece, which is very 
valuable. Some cross-bred goats, using An- 
gora males, have proved profitable milkers. 
For further information about this breed 
send 25c to Orange Judd company, New 
York, for a copy of American Angora Goat 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n will hold its 
next meeting at Buffalo, N Y, June 6. Sev- 
eral propositions will be voted upon con- 
cerning the appropriation of money, the 
payment of special prizes at fairs and in 
regard to the registering of cattle. The 
most important amendment proposed is that 
no animal shall be registered whose dam 
has at any time borne a calf from a sire 
other than a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian, 
or who has been bred to more than one sire 
during any one period of heat. Prof W. 
L. Carlisle of Wisconsin will address the 
meeting. 





Creen Rye for Pigs and Cows—W. H. D.: 
There is nothing to be feared from moder- 
ate feeding of green rye to pigs or milch 
cows unless you feed too heavily at the 
Start. Do not try to keep them entirely 
on this feed. The average weight of Poland- 
China pigs nine weeks old is 35 to 40 Ibs. 





Machines for Shearing Sheep have now 
been perfected so that they work as well 
as horse clippers. They shear quicker, 
closer and with little or no danger of cut- 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


ting the sheep. More wool is obtained and 
of a better quality, for there is no cutting 
of the fleece. 


Preserving Manure—F. G. H., N Y: The 
best way to preserve horse, cow and sheep 
manure until next spring, where you cannot 
put it under cover, is to pile it in large 
broad piles. If made broad and long the 
rainfall will be enough to prevent fire fang- 


ing. 





Cutting the Curd—Extreme caution is re- 
quired in cutting cheese curd so as to avoid 
breaking or bruising it. The knife must be 
sharp and there must be no dragging or 
ragged surfaces. Use the horizontal steel 
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knife lengthwise, going from end to end of 
vat and then use the vertical knife. After 
this has been done, run the vertical knife 
through the curd across the vat from side 
to side. The curd should then be in half- 
inch cubes. 





Clover Cured on racks has a higher feed- 
ing value than clover from the same field 
cured in the swath. Where practicable the 
use of racks is recommended during wet 
weather, 





I would feel lost on the farm without 
American Agriculturist. Wishing it many 
more years of usefulness, I am,—[{Frank 
M. Glasgow, Pennsylvania. 














SHARPLES | 


ream 
Separatorse 


‘ If an agent 
for a compet- 


ou believe it. 
e is telling 
you for his 
good, not 


yours. "It’s the 
way of the 
world. He is 
afraid you will 
try it. Just Pn 5 him ; 
@ trial is free. 
You will find a remarkably 


er, but above all, better cream | 
and finer butter thanany other. 
Send for Catalogue No. 34 , 
P. 4. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. * 


THE SHARPLES CO., 
28 Bo. Canal &t., Chicago, =) 














oO Odors 


aor oe oom, & in the milk 


HAMPION 


MILK COOLER 
and uchlyteoderesaer 












will mak 
perfect. py mation for you by pnking our milk 
L. R. LEWIS, [anfr., Box14, Cortland, N. Y. 


New York State Veterinary College 
S Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
ed announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW. F. R. C. V. S., Director. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and san.ple address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 











@hen writir g to advertisers be sure to m: 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 
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THE U. S. THE MOST DURABLE. 


ROSENDALE, WIS., March 12, 1900 


Our No.5 U. S. Separator we have run every milking since 
anuary 1893, and it now does as good workasever. Repeated 
abcock tests show it a close skimmer. There are four or five 
makes of hand separators in this vicinity and the U. S. proves the 


most durable of all. 


If we have occasion to need another it will surely bea U.S 
GEO 


ILL & SON. 


Write for booklet entitled ‘‘ Interesting Bapestenses if you 
are interested in cream separa 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., “Bellows Falis, Vt. 








Get every cent’s worth of cream from your _ 

cent of profit from your cows. You can’t do it by skim- 
Yo ming with a cheap or old style separator. We prove 
MT Pr that you can do it with the 


NATIONAL 








Hand Separator 


by sending you one on ten 
days’ trial, free. Gets allthe 
cream, produces better cream— 
more butter ; saves time, makes 
skimming easy. Give it a thor- 
ough trial by the side of any 
other separator; then if you’re 
not satisfied that it runs easier and 
does better work at less expense, 
ship it back—we’ll pay the freight. 
Fall particulars of free trial offer on request, 








NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 
Newark, N. J. 
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Why Strawberry Plants Are Weak. 


R. M. KELLOGG, MICHIGAN. 





The two figures in the illustration repre- 
sent the perfect (having stamens and pis- 
tils), and pistillate strawberry blossoms, 
showing the sexual organs and their man- 
ner of producing and receiving pollen. Fig 
1 is a perfect flower, so-called because it 
is self-fertilizing, or one which has all the 
essential organs. In the center at p are 
clustered the pistils or female organs, while 
on the outside are seen the stamens or male 
organs, s.. On the left is a stamen greatly 
enlarged to show its manner of disposing 
of its pollen; @ represents the anther and p 
the pollen dropping from it. 

A sectional view of the pistillate flower 
or one having no stamens may be seen in 
Fig 2. It shows how the pistils, p, are ar- 
ranged on the outside of the fruit flesh 
where the seeds grow instead of on the in- 
side, as is the case with most fruits. On 
the left is an enlarged pistil. At the upper 
end at a is the stigma where is deposited a 
sticky substance which catches the pollen 
grains carried to it by wind and insects. 
Here the pollen grain begins to grow, send- 
ing its tube down through the style, Bb, to 
the ovaries, c, in the bottom of which is 
the embryo egg to be fertilized. After the 
fertilization takes place the seeds begin to 
grow and the fruit fesh to develop. Every 
seed seen on the outside of the berry comes 
from a separate pistil and must have pollen 
or it will cause a hard, woody place in the 
berry. Aside from a mechanical injury, 
every deformed ber- 
ry is the result of a 
lack of pollen. If 
we set a field of a 
pistillate variety it 
would bloom full, 
but no fruit would 
come from it. The 
process of secreting 
this pollen as well 
as the receiving 
wax on the pistil, is 
the most devitaliz- 
ing process the 
plant is ever called 
upon to undergo. 
When a plant is al- 
lowed to produce an 
excessive amount 
and this is followed 
by heavy seed for- 
mation, its vitality 
is so much lowered 
that the following 
year and often for several years the berries 
will be very much smaller and in every way 
inferior. 

One plant grown in hills in my experi- 
mental garden produced 4% qts of berries, 
three quarts of which were classed as large. 
These plants were given extra good culture, 
but the next year produced less than one 
quart of poorer berries, but threw out a 
great mass of runners. These new plants 
were then set and given the same tillage 
and treatment the mother plant had re- 
ceived and by the side of plants in full vigor, 
but they yielded scarcely half the amount 
of fruit. I have made repeated experiments 
along the same line, and am convinced be- 
yond question that the development of fruit 
depends very largely on the physical con- 
dition of the plant in this respect. If the 
potency or life-giving element of the pollen 
is strong and plenty of food be given to 
sustain it, with congenial environments, the 
plant will throw its whole energies into the 
development of its seeds and consequent 
fruit, but if the plant is lacking in this 
vigor it will.lose the habit of seed forma- 
tion and fruit production. 

I believe this to be the secret of success 
and failure in strawberry growing. Some- 
times frost or excessive cold rains at bloom- 
ing time will destroy the pollen and receiv- 
ing wax and thus the crop will be greatly 
reduced, but all the more so if the plants 
be low in vitality. It sometimes happens 
that the second crop of berries is larger and 
better than the first. This often occurs if 





HORTICULTURE 


the first crop is injured by frost or storms, 
but never in all my experience, covering 17 
years of strawberry growing, have I had a 
second very large crop following an enor- 
mous yield... Plants frequently vary in 
vigor, some exhausted in a degree and oth- 
ers seminally strong, and so we find many 
barren plants and occasionally a vigorous 
one. Under these circumstances the yield 
will run low and about the same every year. 
Such plants cannot be made to yield maxi- 
mum crops by any system of tillage. 





Portable Supports for Tomatoes. 





For garden use where only a few tomato 
Plants are set, some kind of an inclined 
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FIG 1, 


support or trellis will give better results 
than tying the plants to a stake or letting 
them fall to the ground in a tangled mass. 
In the use of stakes they will require fre- 
quent tyings, and when not supported they 
fall to the ground. By contact with the 
soil or in the absence of a free circulation 
of air, or in the humid atmosphere, the 
fruit often decays before it is ripe, or when 
partly ripened. This trouble is entirely 


FIG 1. A PERFECT BLOSSOM. FIG 2. IMPERFECT OR PISTILLATE BLOSSOM. 


STRAWBERRY BLOSSOMS, SHOWING ESSENTIAL PARTS ing with a hand 


avoided or greatly lessened by the use of a 
simple support. The trellis shown in Fig 1, 
from a sketch by L. D. Snook, is simply 
four or five strips of boards two or three 
inches wide, nailed to crosspieces as shown. 
The upper end of cross strips has an inch 
hole bored in each one, into which short 
supports are placed. The one in Fig 2 is 
similar, the supports being hinged to the 
main frame, rendering it more portable and 
easy for storing away. In either plan va- 
rious angles may be obtained. Set the rows 
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of plants east and west, placing the sup- 
port close to the plants upon the north side. 





Treatment for Potato Scab. 


L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





Frequent complaints are made by farm- 
ers and others in regard to potato scab, 
and many have written as to the proper 
method to pursue in trying to prevent this 
troublesome disease. This parasite may in- 
volve the greater part of the potato or only 
a small part of it. The amount of damage 
must be judged by the amount of potato 
that must be pared away in preparing fot 








ithe table. These potatoes naturally bring 
a very low price. In treating scab it should 
be remembered that this fungus occurs on 
the beet, turnip, cabbage and other plants 
and therefore potatoes should never follow 
these plants. Corrosive sublimate, which is 
the most commonly used of the methods 
of preventing, is prepared as follows: Two 
and one-half ounces of corrosive sublimate 
are dissolved in 15 gals of water and the 
potatoes allowed to soak for 144 hours. Cor- 
rosive sublimate is a very strong poison and 
should be mixed in wooden vessels and kept 
from animals, as well as man, to avoid ac- 
cidental poisoning. 

Considerable success has been attained 
by Prof Arthur and others in treating 
scabby potatoes with formalin, which is pre- 
pared as follows: Eight ounces, or about 4 
pint, of the 40 per cent commercial formalin 
are added to 15 gals of water, and pota- 
toes allowed to remain in this for two 
hours. C. R. Ball, who made some experi- 
ments on the station college farm two years 
ago, found that corrosive sublimate did not 
reduce the amount of scab as much as was 
hoped for. An average of a little less than 
9 per cent from all the potatoes in the treat- 
ed rows were scabby, but in the check row 
31 per cent were scabby. The percentage 
of small marketable potatoes from _ the 
treated row was less than from the check. 
Mr Ball says, “In the experiment made 
with formalin, a 1 per cent solution acting 
for only 15 minutes is too strong. There is 
nc doubt that the 1 per cent solution is very 
effective in preventing scab, but it is in- 
jurious to the plant. 
It is probable that a 
% per cent solution 
applied for one hour 
would be effective 
without being inju- 
rious.”’ Lastly, it 
may be said _ that 
potassium sulphide 
in the proportion of 
2 per cent solution 
for 15, 30 and 60 
minutes, and a 4 
per cent solution for 
30 and 60 minutes is 
found to greatly de- 
crease the amount 
of-scab. 





In Planting the 
Garden I rake it 
over after harrow- 


rake. The next step 
is to get a 10-in board 16 ft long and 
a %-in strip 2 in wide and 2 ft long. This 
is cut off at one end at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. I lay the long board where I want 
the rows, then take the pointed stick and 
make a mark all the way around the long 
board. Then with the thumb and finger 
drill in the peas. Now I take the pointed 
board and hold it so as to close the drill 
over. the seeds. Move the long board one 
length endwise and keep on in this way until 
the other end of the garden is reached. 
Then begin again 2 ft from the last row, so 
as to leave room for a horse and small plow. 
All small things like lettuce, radishes and 
peas are planted in double rows.—[John La 
Tourrette, Muscatine Co, Ia. 


The Body Blight of Pear Trees—The so- 
called body blight is a disease in which 
large patches of bark on the trunk and 
larger branches die and become shrunken 
and sharply separated from the adjacent 
healthy bark. It gives the trunks a rough, 
cracked, unhealthy appearance. Affected 
trees are rarely killed outright, but their 
growth is checked often to such an extent 
as to hopelessly stunt them. This disease 
is generally believed to be a form of the 
bacterial fire blight, but recent investiga- 
tions show that it may be caused by the 
fungus of apple canker, Sphaeropsis ma- 
lorum. The affected trunks and large 
branches should be scraped and painted 
with a thick bordeaux mixture.—[F. C. 
Stewart, Ontario Co, N Y. 











Convenient Shipping Crates. 





The top strip on each side of crate should 
extend 4 in at each end of crate, as no 
handles can be 
placed on the coop 
that will be quite so 
convenient. The bot- 
tom should be 
boarded, never 
stripped, as in the latter case the birds get 
their feet bruised and broken. 

Most transportation companies will re- 
turn shipping crates free of charge, and in 
this case it pays to have good, neat coops. 
Such coops should be made strong, but of 
light, thin material, lath for instance, Trap 
door in top, side strips up and down, not 
lengthwise. Wheat or other food in the 
bottom of a coop often hurts the sale of 
fowls if they are sold by weight. When 
coops are stripped up and down, then, when 
desirable, feed may be given the .fowls in 
vessels placed outside the coop. Neat ap- 
pearance helps to sell all products and is 
one of the essential factors in securing top- 
notch price. 


—_— 








Peach Trees make very rapid growth if 
in congenial soil or when forced by nitro- 
genous fertilizers. The tree here shown is 
an Early Rivers, set two years ago by 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD PEACH TREE. 


George T. Powell of Columbia Co, N Y. It 
has received no application of fertilizer 
whatever, but the soil was well fertilized 
by the use of crimson clover. An orchard 
of several acres of trees of this size is 
full of fruit buds this spring and each tree 
promises to bear a few peaches. Such a 
large growth is not uncommon, but early 
fruitfulness combined with it is rarely 
found. 

Protection from Cutworms—Fold old 
newspapers and cut into sheets, say 9x12 in, 
Paint with cheap, 
quick-drying black 
paint or waterproof 
varnish. Sticky paper 
covered with 
and sweet oil will an- 
swer for one season, 
Cut the sheets from 
edge to center. The 
plant being set, slip a 
paper around it and 

oa place a clod or stone 
on the lapped edges of the slit near the 
plant and otherwise secure it against winds. 
This will flare the edges, cast water to the 
center, lets air under to prevent mold and 
yet is dark and retains moisture. The gruh 
prefers the ground on which to travel and 
will not attempt_to crawl onto the paper 
The papers if properly cared for will last 
for a number of years, and can be safely 
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GARDEN--POULTRY 


taken away from the plant in a week or 
10 days.—[Dr M. W. Strealy, Franklin Co, 
Pa. 


Active Hens Good Layers—The wedge- 
shaped hen may be the layer, and she may 
not; that is an’ open question. But the hen 
that has a quick movement, especially of 
the head from side to side, and is never con- 
tent to mope, is certainly the business hen 
and may be relied on to give the desired 
egg.—[J. H. Shedd, Virginia. 





In Setting Fruit Trees be sure to ex- 
amine the roots, taking out all borers and 
cutting off all parts affected with the woolly 
aphis. 





Garden Pests. 


For Squash and Cucumber Bugs, dis- 
solve a tablespoonful of saltpeter in a pail 
of water. Apply a pint to each hill. 





For Rust on Bean Vines, I sprayed with 
saltpeter water (1 oz to 1 gal water). This 
corrected the trouble and no further trace 
of rust was seen.—[J. E. Morse, Michigan. 





Striped Cucumber Beetles—We were 
bothered some by striped bugs on the cu- 
cumber plants when they were young and 
tender. They were checked by applying 
soot on the plants early in the morning 
while the dew was on.—[B. G. Martin, Dana 
Co, Wis. 

Spray Japanese Plums with great care. 
The foliage seems to be more tender and 
delicate than that of European and native 
plums. It has been found that the leaf 
blight or shothole disease is often caused 
under certain conditions by spraying with 
bordeaux mixture, especially if improperly 
prepared. 





For Currant and Gooseberry Worms—To 
kill the worms on gooseberries and cur- 
rants I used air-slaked lime and ashes mixed 
together and sprinkled on the bushes. Last 
year I used a solution of copperas dissolved 
in boiling water: let stand till cold, then 
spray the bushes with it. Both of these 
remedies are good.—[Estella Avery, Clark 
Co, Ill. 





For the Fruit Rot, after the fruit is well 
grown, use ammoniacal copper carbonate, 
This does not stain the fruit as would the 
bordeaux mixture. To 5 oz of copper car- 
bonate add a little water, then 3 pts of am- 
monia, and stir till the carbonate is dis- 
solved. If it has not all been dissolved, 
add a little more ammonia, To this add 50 
gals of water. 

Cannot do without American Agricultur- 
ist at all. Would have to give up farm- 
ing.—[E. A. Briggs, New York. 








The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 


simple, durable and easily oper- 

ated; 168 page catalogue contain- 
ing information and oy - 
Sentfree. GEO. ERTELCO., Q UINCY, iLL. 








Crop Failures 


are practically impossible where 


Nitrate of Soda 


is used as a fertilizer. Its use has made 
an exact science of crop growing. You 
can always rely upon a good crop when 
it is used singly or in proper combina- 
tion with other elements of plant food. 
Send to John A. Myers, 12-C John 
St., New York, for free copy of book, 
‘‘Food for Plants.” Nitrate for sale by 
Sertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Welte at once for List of Dealers. 
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Morning 
- Tiredness 


Is aserious complaint. It’s a warning that 
should be heeded. It is different from an 
honest tired feeling. It isasure sign of poor 
blood. You can cure it by making your blood 
rich and pure -with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
That is what other people do—thousands of 
them. Take a few bottles of this good medi- 
cine now and you will not only get rid of 
that weak, languid, exhausted feeling, but it 
will make you feel well all through the 
summer. 

Weakness—“I felt tired and weak 
and could hardly do the lightest work. After 
taking the first few doses of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I began to improve and was soon well.” 
Mrs. B. H. EpMonps, White Plains, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. 


Bugs, Worms, Insects 


of ALL Mints, Ingeetens to trees, plants and 
vines are quickly destroyed by the use of 


ARSENATE 


SWIFT'S oF Lean. 


The latest and most ef and most effective insecticide. As it is 

white and adheres to the leaves you can always teil 

when a second application is needed. Never scaids 

or burns the foliage, Used by the St Moth Com- 

mission of Massachusetts. Endorsed eading State 

Satenete sts. Send for og booklet “Injurious In- 
” ie and sold only b 


wm. H. SWIFT & CO., 07 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




















. OIE Serie Bae 


ae ic agite- 
wud Brack too ote for Satie on strainer.No 
leather or rubber valves to rot. We have 











Finest ». Sei Spr ~~ 
Slest Chevons 
~~ the ctirring.« 





Field Force Pump Co., 10 Market St. Lockport, WY. | 




















re DEATH. 


(Safeto Use. No Arsenic) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Etc. 

Prevents BS Bieht or 


Use freely on Vegetables, 
House Plants 

Vines. |More’ freely used 
laut will thrive. Ap- 
y, no water to Yr , 
blow or wash 


Per ect tion Shak "pei pees 
Sure Death to Bugs. 


For sale by all local dealers. 
Sample free. 





Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897. 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. 
Jan. 25, 1900. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


39 Spruce Street, Leominster, Mass. 








oi N NCU! BATee FREE on 


provenents, The New vc. 

“Von Culin. Ca 
Fouleyuua's plans 10c. en 

ave. M THe W.T. FAtconer Mrc. Co.» Jamestown: N.Y. 
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By L. C. Root. The m et pe 7 of tbee keeping ex- 
plained. Combining the result years’ experience 
with the latest discoveries and fH Be, and penmties 
the most approved methods, forming a complete work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York, 
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JLMERICAN. 
TURIST 


‘WEEKLY. 


This See a | for and wharted to the special 
needs of New Yor ant, and Ontario, New dersey, Penu > 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryfand, Delaware, and 
> wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1900. 





Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
Pitty Comte i ‘or six months; if mot paid in advance 
year. ptions can commence at any time 3, Shad 
e year. oes copy free. 
ge date opposite your name on your 
paper, s to what time your subscription 
as mad Thus Je Jam, ‘00, shows that payment has been 
received a to Jamary 1, 1900; Feb, , to February 1, 
D0, and on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 


DISCONTINU AN ORS —Besponsitic subscribers will con- 
timue to receive this journal un ae an a 
fied letter to discontinae, = ail arrearages mus 
be “te you do uct. wish, the journal ‘couttowed: for 
another after your subscription has expized, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE. IN ADDRESS—Wher ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their mew address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in a town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Termms sent on applicat 

ARVERTIONNG RATES—Smty ‘ontta per = line 
(M4 lines the inch) each insertion. Disco . 4 
and sworn cake of circulation, etc, on “aE 
and querespondenss invited. For Farmers’ Exchange -_- 
oa see that coe. aly advertisement 
from parties are q ur readers cam dea 
with our advertisers in the confidence that amy dissatis- 
faction will | our prompt attention if reported to AS 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘ 
in American sgaceris: sO do their their best. by 
yor eiet the best. nd vA, medi + * ae 
culturist is r c am in whic o 
advertise for waral business Im the Middle or Southern 


States. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We tively ee | the_re- 
liability of each and every ertaser im this paper. This 


uurantee is an irenclad one. 3 means just what it says. 

t means that no # in our columns 

until we are satisfied that 3 “advertiser is so reliable 

that any subscriber can = a Dusiness with him. Our 

— +» means that amy subscriber is swindled 

phrouss any - * mk, in_ our columns, we will re- 
the amount. 


course, 

7} "made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory with proofs, etc, so the matter 
can = adjusted while all the cirenmstances are fresh. 
We do not that one ativertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the "aibver- 
tuser will furnish the article he aé@vertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their steres, factories or as and imsperted 
for yo before or 

FOREIGN SU BSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 44 per year, postpaid 

REMITTANCES should he made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. P ng stamps 
(but = can han SL, stamps) — = a assepte? ie 
amou less n ene-cent stamps pneferre 
Money © ey! @rafts should be made able 
to the ORA JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent mue 
Stamp should = placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGHELS, MASS., 
Homestead ilding. 


& Ah, Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 19, 1900. 
Banish This Fraudulent Product. 


If dairymen are to continue in business it 
looks as though an effective organization 
among themselves would be necessary to 
save the industry. Not until thoroughly 
organized have the milk producers supply- 
ing the New York market been abie to have 
much in the say relative to prices. Simi- 
larly, a little coterie of western meat pack- 
ers have been holding up the butter indus- 
try of Philadelphia, at tremendous loss of 
trade to dairymen. 

The unearthing of the oleo scandal in 
Pennsylvania, as described in these col- 
umns in recent issues, clearly indicates the 
manner in which the spurious article is be- 
ing palmed off as pure butter in many sec- 
fons of the country. Dairymen and patrons 
were none too prompt to assemble in pro- 
test. Gov Stone is disappointing the great 
dairy industry of the state (825 creameries 
outside of farm-made butter), in not stand- 
ing up strongly to ferret out the whole nefa- 
rious business. 

As to the protection afforded dairymen 
by some of the subordinate officials 
the resolutions adopted by the assembled 
Gairymen speak volumes. When the claim 
is publicly made that there are 1000 retail 
dealers of oleo in one city of the state, of 
whom only 47 pay an annnal state tax, and 
internal revenue returns show sales in the 
State of 11% million pounds last year, there 
te certainly ground for decided action by 
dairymen in an organized capacity. The 

















EDITORIAL 


man who milks the cow is as much interest- 
ed as the man who owns stock in a cream- 
ery. It will be for the welfare of the dairy- 
men. of Pennsylvania if a clean sweep is 
made of every official against whom any 
eharges of bribery or negligence or over- 
sight in the enforcement of the dairy laws 
are proved. It will be pleasing to dairy in- 
terests if the authorities will order the ad- 
mission of all evidence dairymen may wish 
to submit in trial proceedings against of- 
fenders of the oleo laws of the state. 
pean cae Ro 


It is fair to presume that the enormous 
outlay by Russia, appropriating 400 million 
roubles for the construction of the Trans- 
Siberia railway, will induce the imperial 
government to develep, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the agricultura] territory in order to 
make this pay tribute to the treasury. No 
doubt unusual efforts will be taken to in- 
duce immigration, ahd it is already an- 
mounced that remarkably cheap passenger 
rates are offered to the peasantry of Eu- 
ropean Russia. It.is not impossible eastern 
Siberia will ultimately compete sharply 
with our own Pacific coast, which is just 
now beginning in earnest to build up a 
large foreign trade in breadstuffs. But it is 
easily possible, at the same time, to greatly 
increase our outlet for cheap cotton goods, 
sugar, flour, hops and iren manufactures, 
through their distribution in that vast ter- 
ritory, and this forms some compensation 
for threats in other directions. 





The way to get regular customers for any 
farm product is to canvass for them in 
business fashion. Let a good talker of good 
address take samples of Smith’s butter and 
cream, Jones’s honey and Brown's eggs 
from house to house, showing, giving sam- 
ples, praising the products and taking down 
the names and orders. Very often the best 
class of trade can be had for the asking 
as soon as confidence is obtained. In fact, 
it is now often the intending customer who 
is obliged to do the canvassing, and who 
jumps at the chance of getting what he 
wants in fresh and regular supply. ‘There 
is a great field open for the business-like 
retailing of the best farm products, and the 
farmers have hardly yet so much as begun 
its cultivation. 


a 

There is no occasion for discouragement 
over the beet sugar proposition because the 
pioneer factory in New York state has fail- 
ed. Investigation made by American Agri- 
culturist shows that at least two conditions 
served to prevent success with this factory; 
the plant was too small in capacity for 
profitable operation, and the farmers were 
somewhat apathetic in taking up the work 
of furnishing an adequate supply of beets. 
Meanwhile advices come to us from all 
directions of continued keen interest in this 
new money crop in northern Ohio, in Michi- 
gan and west of the Mississippi river, and 
capital 3s erecting a fine factory in Wayne 
ce 2 Ss. 


The contestants in our great garden con- 
test last year who participated in the prizes 
offered by the N Y market gardeners’ ass’n 
of New York, will have their orders filled 
upon application to W. Atlee Burpee & Co 
of Philadelphia. The market gardeners’ 
ass’n has refused to pay the prizes awarded 
by them, and rather than have any of the 
contestants lose their hard-earned awards, 
American Agriculturist has made arrange- 
ments for these prizes to be paid. If the 
orders for flower and vegetable seeds, plants 
and bulbs to the amount of the prize award 
as made, are sent to W. Atlee Burpee & Co, 
same will be filled promptly and satisfac- 
torily. Pe & 

Ten items form over four-fifths of our to- 
tal imports of agricultural products. These 
are sugar, coffee, hides, wool, silk, vege- 
table fibers, fruits, tea, tobacco and wines, 
having a combined value of more than 300 
million dollars per year. Considering the 
fact that a very large proportion of these 
could be produced in the United States, 
what a text this affords for the encour- 
agement of our own agricultural resources, 








Commercial Agriculture. 
Hide Market Doing Somewhat Better. 





At the big packing centers hide priceg 
have been pushed up fractionally, this per- 
taining to skins taken off at the city 
slaughter houses; country hides in the 
meantime sympathizing slightly. The qual- 
ity is better than a few weeks ago, and 
this has given the big packers more con- 
fidence in asking an advance. ‘The upturn 
has not been received graciously, however, 
by tanners, who are inclined to hold aloof, 
insisting that conditions do not warrant 
any advance. 

Offerings of hides at country points are 
not large, and this in itself carries a tinge 
of firmness. At such eastern trade centers 
as Boston and Philadelphia, hides are rel- 
atively stronger than further west, inciud- 
ing Chicago and Kansas City. Country 
hides are considered good property at pres- 
ent prices, and the undertone of the mar- 
ket is one of fair firmness, in spite of the 
disposition on the part of tanners to de- 
mand concessions. 

NO 1 CUUNTERY HIDES AT CHICAGO. 
{in cents per pound.) 
May Jen mi 


14, 00 1 
Heavy cow, p Ib, 9, 10 % 1%, %% T% 
Native bull, p Ib, ey 9 8% 8, S&& 6, 
Calfskins, p lb, 12% 12 12 12%, 13 10 
Horsehides, ea, $3.60 3.50 3.40 3.35 3.25 2.75 
Packers, steer, 12% 12% 11% 12 11 834 
———_— 





The Canned Goods Situation is without 
important new development. Owing partly 
to some improved conditions in the trade, 
as outlined in our columns from time to 
time, the inclination is to put up an-in- 
creased number of canneries, and it remains 
to be seen whether the business is over- 
Gone this year. Everything points to an 
unusually heavy pack of peaches in the 
south and east, all the way from Md to 
Ga. If Georgia’s peach crop is as great 
as now seems probable, there will be much 
raw material to work upon in that state, 
and a number of new canneries will be in 
operation during the next few weeks. Some 
of the trade papers state that the pack of 
tomatoes will be smaller than last year, 
owing in part to liberal quantities carried 
over from ’99. Certain it is the growers are 
not very much encouraged over low prices 
offered for their crops. 





Legal Fruit Packages—The movement to 
regulate the size of small fruit packages is 
spreading. New York recently placed a law 
of this character upon the statute books 
and now the Mass legislature is considering 
a like measure. The latter prevides that 
all packages used in the sale of strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, cherries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries shall be of thecapac- 
ity of one quart, one pint or one-half pint, 
Mass standard dry measure. Offenders are 
to be punished by suitable fine, and it is 
proposed to make the act take effect Jan 
1,1901. The adoption of some such measure 
as this will proye fair to all alike, and pre- 
vent the conscienceless hucksters -from in- 
posing upon consumers with false bottom 
paskets or berry boxes which are really 
short measure. 





Good Apple Outlook—From advices to 
American Agriculturist, in response to spe- 
cial inquiries semt out recently, it appears 
that the prospect for the coming apple crop 
is good in most leading sections. The bloom- 
ing period has brought much promise, and 
so far as conditions at this early staga 
amount to anything, prospects are favor; 
able for a liberal set of fruit. Additional 
details will appear in our columns next 
week. 


The Area Under Onions for the crop of 
00 will not prove materially different from 
that of last year, according to our returns 
thus far received. American Agriculturist is 
now making its usual preliminary investi- 
gation relative to the crop outlook, and 
this will probably appear next week. 








OUR 


- Use of Rape for Pasture. 





[From Page 619.] 
for instance, fed once a day at the rate of, 
say, half a pound per head for each ani- 
mal, will have a similar effect upon the 
digestion. Cattle and sheep should always 
have free access to salt when pasturing 
upon rape. 

If sheep are turned in upon a rape pas- 
ture that is neither very tall nor very 
dense, they will first consume the leaves 
because of their greater succulence. They 
will finally consume all the stems, eating 
them off close to the ground. But if the 
rape should be tall and thick they will 
feed it off clean, or virtually so, as they 
pasture. The stems are considered even 
better for laying on fat than the leaves. 
On soils that do not poach, sheep may be 
pastured upon rape with profit until the 
closing in of winter. And it may yet turn 
out that in warm latitudes they can be 
pastured on rape through the whole of the 
winter. But in climates with cold win- 
ters, rape should be eaten off before the 
arrival of severe frosts. When the early 
frosts cover the rape with rime, the sheep 
should not be allowed upon the rape until 
after they have partaken of a feed of oats 
or other suitable grain, or until the frost 
has lifted, or serious digestive troubles may 
arise. 


Winter Wheat Outlook Generally Good. 








With the exception of a few very impor- 
tant states, where conditions are unusually 
low, the outlook for winter wheat is good. 
In a number of states the prom- 
ise is remarkably high, as_ brought 
out by May 1 returns from American Agri- 
culturist’sspecial correspondents in all parts 
of the country. April weather conditions 
proved generally favorable and outside por- 
tions of the Ohio valley and adjoining ter- 
ritory, winter wheat has made satisfactory 
growth and development since the opening 
of May. Notable exceptions are found in O, 
Ind and much of Mich, where the damage 
conditions are such that those states can 
harvest but indifferent crops, no matter 
how favorable the weather may be from 
this time forward. The low condition in 
the winter wheat states named must be 
attributed in part to fly damage last fall, 
and in part to insufficient winter protection, 
the plant being weak from the beginning. 

Low condition averages in the sections 
named cut into the general average for the 
entire country, yet this is measurably sat- 
isfactory, 82.6, or 10 points better than the 
May condition a year ago. Since the open- 
ing of this month winter wheat has made 
further excellent progress, particularly on 
the Pacific coast. The exception is in the 
states of the Ohio valley, where unfavor- 
able temperatures and scant precipitation 
have caused irreparable damage. West of 
the Mississippi the situation has been much 
better, and good reports come from Kan, 
Mo, Neb, Okla, Tex, northern Cal, Ore and 
Wash. 

MUCH ABANDONED WHEAT AREA IN THREE STATES 

Always a factor in ultimate crop yield, 
the amount of autumn sown wheat plowed 
up in the spring will this year prove impor- 
tant in at least three states. Loss in this 
direction will be confined almost exclusive- 
ly to the territory north of the Ohio river, 
in Ind, O and Mich. Advices to American 
Agriculturist from our trained reporters 
Point to a very heavy falling off in harvest 
area in the states named. Particularly in 
Ind and O has much winter wheat been 
abandoned, ground going into other crops; 
this is true to some extent in Mich and 
slightly so in Wis, Ill and Ia. Our returns 
from O indicate that in some sections as 
high as 60 to 75 per cent of the area seeded 
to wheat last fall has been abandoned; 
many of our reports indicate 33 to 50 per 
cent plowed up, while a very few counties 
show no loss in that direction. Some of the 
heavy Ind counties report 50 per cent 
.Plowed up, occasionally 60 to 75 per 








SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


One Remedy 
For ThreeTrouhbies 


AW inure, 


ants 


Professor Wood, of the Maine Exp. Station, says of spraying in Aroostook County, 
Me.: “On one farm were fifty-two acres of potatoes, bright and green (September 15), 
while unsprayed potatoes in the neighborhood had been dead two or three weeks. 
THE YIELD WILL BE NEARLY DOUBLE THAT OF UNSPRAYED CROPS.” 


Use ‘‘BOXAL’”’ and Save Your Potatoes. 


Send for free catalogue E. E. containing spraying calendar and Suli particulars. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 43 Chatham St. Bostea. 
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cent; in a number of counties the 
loss is 10 to ‘30 per cent. ‘In the 
southern edge of the winter wheat belt 
some reports of rust are noted, but not se- 
rious. Our June report will cover fully the 
acreage of winter wheat which may be de- 
pended upon to go into the harvest, and 
also the acreage of spring wheat. Mean- 
while, mid-May finds farmers in winter 
wheat territory, outside of the damage sec- 
tions, highly encouraged and anticipating 
abundant yield, barring such accidents as 
are still liable to come. 

For purposes of comparison, the follow- 
ing figures present in detail the May con- 
dition, together with that of one year ago, 
by states. 

WINTER WHEAT CONDITION BY STATES. 








May, May, May, May, 

00 99 00 "99 
i Se OO DEGR .....:. 83 75 
SE ere rere 76 fe rere re 51 
.,: err. Oe ee os na teas 5 ee 70 
pS eee 94 ge 7 ~R 62 
Tenn ae ee om Sree | 45 
; Ss Serre me SOME detssascc 86 91 
ME ike soseeee ae > eres 87 
OP iviwidise ci cece ae 81 Wash ...... 98 80 
pS Pere. ee 63 Gf OKla ...60.< 97 70 
i Perr. 7. Other ......% 80 
a ah wie Nenia oo 52 
[WE a0 cepssise 66 60 AV. . 82.6 72.6 


FULL ACREAGE OF SPRING WHEAT. 
Owing largely to the favorable weather 
conditions, the heavy surplus states of the 
northwest will show a generally full acre- 
age of spring wheat. Returns to American 
Agriculturist emphasize the fact, particu- 
larly so far as Minn, Ia, Neb and S D are 
concerned. High prices ruling in flaxseed 
wil] induce some farmers to put in lesa 
wheat and more flax, notably in N D. In 
Minn, spring wheat went into the ground 
in generally good condition, although here 
and there retarded by backward weather; 
many of our advices point to the young 
plant now growing in fine shape. Spring 
grains generally doing well in Neb, S D and 
Minn, under the influence of a good distri- 
bution of rainfall and sunshine. 





Planting and Cutting Broom Corn. 


J. H. MORRIS, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Any good corn ground will do for it. Pre- 
pare as for other corn. After the first of 
June mark the ground very light, make 
small marks and plant and cover as fast as 
the marks are made, or if possible before 
the furrow becomes dry. Prepare the seed 
by rubbing it with a buck on the bare floor 














WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No, 26. B.. pepe tn it to os FREE. 
Write to oyr address, er Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. “8 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 





Factories at Harvey, Ill. 


DRILLING 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 


Machines 
shallow wells in any ind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








FACTS SUTCLIFFE & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
ABOUT spicstion of paint” ite of gress 





p my to _—_ one having painting 
PALNT Surrenders can proguce § cg OF 


Hanson Hydraulic Ram 


The most efficient ram in the market for size 
and price. Send for circular and prices. 
HANSON & RHODES, 128 West $24 &t., New York. 

















KE Xa 
SEED CORN 
BINDER TWINE “™svcusress™ 
Moulton, owa. 


Fixtares, Door ——— Doors, 
for = 
T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOP 








Hoops and Hoop Lugs. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
pty [a Z. 
alogue free. AMERICA AN SILOSEED 
CO., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND > THs 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW _ THB 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
7 . . 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Then steep it in enough 
tepid water to cover it. Next day pour off 
the water and agitate. Plant as soon ag 
the seed begins to crack; if some are sprout- 
ed, it’s none the worse. If pianting the tall 
varieties, will need 4 ft between the rows, 
medium less, and for the dwarf 3 ft is 
enough. On good ground five or six seeds 
to the foot will not be too much. There 
will be no need of hand weeding. When it 
begins to shoot, if the weather is moist, lop 
the early spears when the brush is partly 
out of the boot. To be at its best it should 
not be cut until the brush becomes glazed, 
or when the seeds are generally cracked at 
the ends. By earlier cutting you lose the 
seed, which is an important part of the crop, 
especially for poultry (good sound seed is 
the best chicken feed I ever used for egg 
production). Much is injured by cutting too 
early: It needs the glazing to make it wear 
Well. A little tinge of red injures the mar- 
ket value, but adds much to its wearing 
quality. 


Uneven Condition of Grass Crop. 


The winter of ’99-’00 proved a trying one 
on meadows and grass land, owing to the 
lack of protection usually afforded by snow- 
fall. Much damage was done meadows, and 
according to returns to American Agricul- 
turist many fields were badly winterkilled. 
Condition of meadows was decidedly low at 
the time our May 1 reports were returned, 
in O, Ill, Ia, all great hay states. The two 
first named report low condition of clover, 
with this relatively better in Ia, but poor 
in Wis and south of the Ohio river. It is 
important to note, however, that since the 
opening of May the situation in many parts 
of the country has improved, and grasses 
have developed rapidly. 

Pacific coast returns are almost uniform- 
ly high, although Cal meadows seem to be 
relatively less brilliant in appearance than 
in Ore and Wash. Pasture is excellent in 
the Dakotas, Minn and Neb, indicative of a 
good crop of hay throughout the north- 
west. The shortage, if any, in this impor- 
tant crop will be most evident in the older 
middle and eastern states, including O, Pa, 
N Y, etc; but this not yet by any means 
conclusive. The situation in N E up to the 
middle of May was satisfactory in the main, 
despite belated spring in Me, N H and Vt, 


to separate well. 





Bright Peach Prospects are reported to 
us from most sections of the country where 
the fruit is grown for market. Georgia 
peaches will be very much in evidence at 
early date, and the season has proved pro- 
pitious further north as a rule. These 
facts are brought out in special returns 
from our correspondents, and additional 
news will be printed next week. 





Shading Plants—When transplanting to- 
matoes, cabbage, etc, into the garden, they 
should be given some shade, especially if 
the weather is clear and hot. I have found 
that small branches, with green leaves on, 
give good protection. Cut them about 1 ft 
long and set into the ground quite close to 
plants on the sunny side.—[L. O. F. 





Small Fruit Conditions are generally 
satisfactory. Strawberry crop is uneven in 
yield, some sections reporting poor out- 
turn, but in the main the markets are well 
supplied. The condition of cane fruits 
seems to be fairly satisfactory. 





In a recent issue of American Agricultur- 
ist I noticed the old suggestion in regard 
te tarring corn to prevent crows from pull- 
ing it. Farmers following those directions 
are almost sure to get into trouble, for the 
corn will ball up and stick together, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to handle easily. 
I coat my corn by dissolving the tar in a 
pail about a quarter filled with hot water, 
Then I fill up with corn, stir well and drain 
off the water. The tar will form a coating 
on the corn and little will be lost in the 
water. Dry by rolling in plaster and it will 
be nearly as easy to handle as clean corn.— 
[C. H. Everett, Steuben Co, N Y. 


CROPS--GRANGE 
Patrons of Husbandry. 


MARYLAND. 
Montgomery Co (Md) Pomona Grange 
met with Liberty Grove recently. Worthy 
Master Cassard presided. The legislative 
committee stated that the last legislature 
was a hard one to secure favorable consid- 
eration of grange measures from, especial-~ 
ly on progressive and educational lines, 
therefore little was accomplished. The ex- 
ecutive committee was appointed, to con- 
sist as follows: J. B. Ager, H. J. Patterson, 
A. M. Stahler, Mrs Mary P. Thomas and 
Mrs Olive B. Beall. Notice having appeared 
in local papers of a flagrant violation of 
laws in Montgomery Co, a resolution was 
adopted denouncing the matter’ and ap- 
pointing a committee to visit the sheriff 
and state attorney general to see that of- 
fenders were indicted and the evil sup- 
pressed. The Brosius_ pure food bill, pro- 
viding for inspection of all prepared foods, 
drugs, beverages, candies and condiments, 
by the chemical bureau of the dep’t of agri, 
much as meats are now inspected by the 
federal bureau of animal industry, was in- 
dorsed. Petitions were signed asking for 
the enactment of the Brosius bill. Peti- 
tions were also signed as sent out by the 
legislative committee of the national grange, 
for the indorsement of the interstate com- 
merce commission bill, which is aimed tq 
enlarge the powers of that commission. Also 
the Grout bill was indorsed, placing a fed- 
eral tax of 10c per 1b on oleo and delegating 
the control of imitation dairy products to 
the state. Lecturer Taliferro presented an 
interesting program, as follows: Do farmers 
pay enough attention to the purity of drink- 
ing water for themselves and their stock? 
a paper by Dr H. B. McDonald, state chem- 
ist. What is the best succession of vege- 
tables for farm gardening? by Richard I. 
Lee. Would cherry culture on a large scale 
be profitable in this section? by L. H. Du<« 
vall; and What is the best breed of ducks 
for the farm and the most profitable way 
to handle them? by Mrs L. W. Beall. State 
Master Ager spoke on grange work as be- 
ing carried out in various parts of the state. 
A portion of the session was occupied in 
the discussion of the details of co-operation 
for buying and selling.—[Sec’y Mrs E. L. 


Hartshorne. 
NEW YORK. 

Lieutenant Governor Timothy L. Wood- 
ruff received degrees in Austerlitz of Spen- 
certown May 10. This is the grange of 
which Senator Henry S. Ambler is a mem- 
ber. Degrees were also conferred on Pres- 
ident J. H. Durkee of the state association 
of county agricultural societies, and G. L. 
Flanders, assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture. After the ceremonies at grange 
hall, supper was served at the village ho- 
tel, prepared by the ladies of the grange. 
Brother Woodruff says that by virtue of 
his office as president of the state fair com~ 
mission he takes a deep interest in agri- 
culture, and felt it his duty to connect him- 
self with the most influential farmers’ or- 
ganization in the state. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hunterdon Co Pomona recently met with 
Sargentsville, the meeting being very large- 
ly attended. A union meeting of the granges 
of Hunterdon Co has been arranged for 
Aug 3 at Flemington, when addresses will 
be delivered by National Master Aaron 
Jones of Ind and other Patrons. 


Ringoes received three new members at 

its last meeting. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The granges of Warren Co have now all 
been inspected by Deputy J. J. Wheeler. He 
reports conditions most encouraging. Many 
new members have been received in the 
various granges, one new hall has been 
built and numerous others have been sub- 
stantially repaired and improved. The 
farmers of Warren Co are beginning to re- 
alize as never before the need of organi- 
zation and co-operation, and as the grange 
is at the head in that line of work, is be- 
ing more generally supported than ever be- 
fore. There is a tendency among farmers 
to get out of parties and politics and join 
together for mutual benefit. The more inde- 
pendence displayed by farmers the more 
can their influence be felt. If all farmers 
and their families would join the grange 
and take an interest in it, the sooner they 
would be out of the woods. Warren Co is 
one of the best organized in the state, hav- 
ing 18 flourishing subordinate granges. The 
great work now is in building up these 
rather than by further extension by organ- 
izing new granges.—[{J. J. W- 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


oor —— 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

5 dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
or buy. 








a 
to cell 

._THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of th Ts 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, aon ae 
— —— J acoomnany each order, and advertise- 

e mus ave address on, aS we wa 
plies sent to this office. a eee o> 
. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee i i 
in_ issue. of the following week. “Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 
be allowed under this head, thus making 4 small adv a 
noticeable as a large one. P 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
onty, five cents a word each insertion. _ ay & 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Boe Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots, eggs 
from choice stock, $1.00 per 15; eggs from my seven 
Buff Plymouth Rock females which won ribbons at 
a =s _— ork, _ to .y od oul (for 
olor) cockerel at Elinira, $3.00 per 15. MES H. COR. 
WITH, Water Mill, N Y. , 








0 eggs, gl. 0 varieties. Poultry, eggs, pigeons, 
rman hares. Colored 60-page book, l0c, mailed. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. _— : : 
no Comb White Leghorns, remarkable layers. Ma- 
ture, lay age 5 months; 26 eggs ; hatch guaran- 
teed. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 


DG cges $1.00, $3.00 hundred; S C B Leghorn, W P Rock, 
«i\¥ Pekin duck, Toulouse geese, $1.50 sitting. CHAS 
BENNETT, McDonald's Mill, Va. oe 
Re Comb White Leghorns, thoroughbred, 26 eggs 
from best layers, 81. Hatch guaranteed. E.JONES, 
North Hartland, Vt. ; 
UY the best vie $1.25 per 13, 8 varieties; catalog free. 
- pODEL DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, Rahway, 


15 White, Pymouth Rock 
ENER, Carversville, Pa. 
LIVE STOCK. 


OR SALE—Jersey calves at half 
= co capable of test. GUILFOR 
HOICE Berkshire pigs, $4.00 each, $7.00 per pair. A. 
O'S. malon Gabe i OO De vee. A. 
ERKSHIRES—Registered large English stock. Write 
P. J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
REGISTERED Jersey Red boars, ready for service. WM 
EMPIE, Minaville, N Y. 


OR SALE—7 months O I © boar and sow, E. J. 
AMS, Adams Basin, N Y. 

A YRSHIRE heifers for sale by J. ANDREW CASTER- 
LINE, Dover, N J. 




















eggs, $1. EDWIN MICH- 





rice from registered 
FARM, Charlotte, 














AD- 








Dp coreey pigs. J. M. DANIELS, Saratoga 
Springs, N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—Agents. Patent adjustable band hoe and 
crust breaker, wheel hoe or draw, change made 
in one minute, yn with wheels 33g lbs; warranted the 
neatest, fastest and most pleasant working hoe in exist- 
ence, among small plants. Price, expressage prepaid, 
-50. Money returned if not as represented, Address 
G. W. McCOMAS, Singer, Md. 
E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


SEEDS AND NURBSERY STOCK. 


COWPEAS Bleck, Clay and other varieties. The won- 
derful soil improver. Buy direct from THE GLOBE 
PEA COMPANY, Norfolk, Va. 
TRAWBERRY plants, best varieties, 
sand. Discounts on large. orders. H. 
Wading River, N_ Y. 
horse-radish plants. W. FROM, 
25,000 Spring, Pa. . 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


I Cc. BARNES & CO, 289 Washington St, New York 
e handle all kinds of produce. Southern produce an 
berries now our specialty. 
D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and poul- 
e try on commission. Correspondence solicited. 326 
Washington St, N Y. 
OULTRY 
prices. vt. 











per thou- 


$1.25 
L. SQUIRES, 





Sinking 











calves, apple potatoes, highest 
_ Phi 


eggs 3, 

J. HOOVER lladelphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A never failing cure for all forms of dyspepsia and in- 
digestion, cents. MRS C. H, BENNETT. Mc: 

Donald’s Mills, Va. 

|) en wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certificate 


American Institute fair. V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan 
Lake, Fla. 


L4™ Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 


Very Satisfactory. 


It doesn’t make any difference in what 
section you live about results being profit- 
able from the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of the American Agriculturist. If you have 
anything to buy, sell or exchange, this de- 
partment will serve your interests at a very 
small cost. The Hawkins Tobacco Co of 
Lexington, Ky, write us that the results 
from their advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of The Agriculturist were 
very satisfactory. 


























Book Notices. 





NorTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
Their relations to the national life of the 
American people. By Ernest Brunken. 
8vo, pp 265, cloth. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 
This book, although written by an expert, 

is not intended for professional foresters, 

but for those who take a living imterest 
in all questions affecting the welfare of 
the mation, and who love the life of nature, 
without standing apart from the more 
strenuous current of human existence. The 
principal aim of the author is) to make 
it clear that the whole subject of forestry 
fis simply a question of business, of dollars 
and cents to the owner and of economic ad- 
vantage to the community. To those who 
have not givem much thought to silvicul- 
ture, the study of this work will open an 
entirely new view into the wealth and re- 
sources of our forests, as well as to the 
importance of guarding them against wan- 
ton destruction. The thorough familiarity 
and genuine and enthusiastic sympathy of 
the author with his subject become ob- 
vious at every stage of the work. Sold by 
Orange Judd company, postpaid, $2. 





Eces In Coup Storacy. Theory and prac- 
tice in preserving eggs by refrigeration, 
data, experiments, hints, constructions, 
etc, etc. By Madison Cooper. Illustrated, 
Svo, pp 38%. H. S. Rich & Co. 

The amount of accurate information 
available for those engaged in the business 
seems very meager. To obtain all possible 
information on this subject the author has 
communicated with a large mumber of indi- 
viduals and companies asking their ideas 
and requesting that they give full answers 
to the questions submitted to them. These 
questions pertain to everything connected 
with the proper temperature, humidity, cir- 
culation of air, ventilation, absorbents, 
packings, handling, storing, etc. The replies 
to these questions have been carefully sum- 
marized by the author and are here pre- 
sented in a precise and systematic manner. 
Sold by Orange Judd company, price post- 
paid 25c. 





IRRIGATION AND DRaAINAGR. Practice and 
principles of their cultural phases. By 
F H. King, professor of agricultural 
physics in the Univ of Wis. 12mo, pp 509, 
eloth. The Macmillan Co. 

Although we have already a number of 
hooks on irrigation as well as om draining, 
the close relationship of these important 
factors im soil culture have mever been so 
clearly and convincingly set forth as the 
author has done in this volume. While most 
of the existing books on these subjects 
have been writter from engineering and 
legal standpoints, this one presents im a 
broad and yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of 
culture by irrigation and drainage. Their 
importance fn securing the most favorable 
physical conditions of the soil in order to 
rEreduce profitable results has never been 
as lucidly demonstrated. How much fs 
meant by “tillage is manure” will become 
perfectly clear to the careful student of 
this work. Seld by Oramge Judd company, 
price, postpaid, $1.50. 


ConsumPpTiow AND CHRO™mIc DisEases—The 
hygienic cure at the patient’s home in in- 
cipient and advanced cases, by Emmet 
Densmore, M D, 12 mo, 206 pages, cloth. 
The Stillman Publishing Co. 

This is a popular exposition of the open 
air treatment with the latest developments 
and improvements, The marvelous results 
obtained in the treatment of consumptives 
at Dr Walther’s sanatorium at Nordrach in 
the Black Forest of Germany have created 
intense interest im the open air treatment. 
While several similar institutions have been 
established in the United States, the neces- 
sary expense of treatment in them makes 
their berneficemt results accessible to com- 
paratively few. To modify and adapt this 
treatment so that it can be followed by the 
patient at his own home has been the Iffe 
study of the author, and to make known the 
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methods and the success of this treatment 
to the legions of sufferers who have not the 
means to enter the sanatorium has been his 
object in writing this highly interesting and 
instructive book. A large number of cases 
benefited or cured by this treatment are 





described to prove its correctmess. Seld by 
the Oranze Judd Co, price postpaid $1.25. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Farmington, Warren Co, May 14—The 
season here is backward with cold, dry 
winds. Oats nearly all in. Potatoes are 
being planted and corn fand is beimg 


plowed. The country seems to be well- 
filled with stock of different kinds. Cows 
are being turned into pasture, but most 
farmers are keeping up full grain feed, as 
grass grows very slowly. Newly seeded 
meadows are not very promising, beeause 
cf alternate freezing and thawing during 
the winter. The prospect for fruit of 
nearly all kinds is encouraging. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, May H— 
Weather has been cold and dry. Oats 
mostly sowed and early potatoes planted. 
Some have planted corn, but there will be 
but little growth until more favorable 
weather. Without rain soon the hay crop 
will be light. About the usual acreage of 
crops being put in with perhaps some im- 
crease in silage corm Peach and plum 
buds were killed in March. Prospects of 
other fruits are fair. The Lackawanna and 
Wyoming ass’n, composed of dairymen in 
the immediate vicinity of the condensing 
factory at Laplume, failing to get satisfac- 
tory prices for milk have repaired the ald 
milk depot at this place, secured machinery 
and will soon be manufacturing butter and 
other dairy products. 

Amity, Erie’ Co, May t4—On May 4 there 
was a snow storm, followed by a freeze. 
Tee formed. Forest trees are leafing out. 
It is hoped apples are not injured, as they 
had not blossomed. Young cattle were 
turned out to pasture the last of April 
Grass looks well, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Salem, Salem Co, May 14—Grass and 
wheat have improved greatly and are com- 
ing on. Early vegetables doing well and 
radishes, asparagus and rhubarb going to 
market freely. Farmers are well up with 
sprimg work, 

Crop Notes—The first week of the month 
was favorable for farm work. Corn plant- 
ing is nearly finished; ground im goad 
cor dition. In southern and central sections 
rye ig heading nicely. Fruit trees have 
bloomed freely and outlook is good. Peaches 
‘promise well. More rain is needed. 


Hazlet, Monmouth Co, May 14—Plium 


blocm escaped the frost during the first 
of the month. Peaches have bloomed well 
and the prospect is very good. Earty to- 
matees have been set out. Corn is above 
ground, but needs warm weather. 

Layton, Sussex Co, May 12—May opened 
with dry weather and cold nights, retard- 
ing grass and grain. The oat acreage is a 
full average. Potatoes and seme corr in. 
Forest fires have been very destructive, 
causing heavy losses in the county. 

Fruit Outlook in Atlamtie Co—Apples 
bileeming very full and there is prormise 
of a heavy crop of both summer and winter 
varieties. Young peach trees blossomed 

heavily, but some old orehards are disap~- 
pointing. A fairfy large acreage has been 
set im peaches in this section im the last 
three years and the movement contirmues. 
Growers seem to consider the peach one of 
the most available fruits to replace the de- 
clining blackberry. Pears promise a full 
erop. Kieffers are popular and being set 
freely. The San Jose scale has caused much 
trowble, especially to the more enterprising 
farmers, who set new trees freely. Quite 
@ number sprayed with crude petroleum 
last winter. Many growers claim they find 
less scale on Kieffers than on other varie- 
ties. Owing to the latemess of the season 
strawberry setting was not completed by 
May 1. More blackberries than usual have 
been set this spring; fall setting is general- 
ly preferred. Old blackberry fields are in 
bad condition. Blackberries do not seem 
to hold out as well as in former years and 
a 4-year-old field has about passed its prime 
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now. Raspberries were badly winter killed. 
The imjury varied considerably with the 
lend and treatment. Laber is scarce and 
difficult te get, owimg to demands in rail- 
road repairs and in cranberry bog con- 
struction. Forest and brush fires have 
been prevalent amd caused much damage. 
Several acres of E, Stockwell’s cranberry 
beg were burned by forest fires. A large 
acreage of the Wharton tract of forest 
land near Batsto and Pleasant Mills was 
burned over. Quite a number of farms in 
this county are for sale. 


NEW YORK. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, May 14—Grass and 
winter wheat are doimg fairly well. Tobac- 
co plants are eoming on slowly; the weather 
has been cold for them. No buyers are om 
the road for the ’9 crop. Tent caterpillars 
are numerous.. The prospect for a trolley 
rcad through this village looks dark for 
the present. Hay pressers are at work, 
paying from $9 to 12 per ton. Butter 20c, 
egg=z I2c, potatoes 40c, 

North Java, Wyoming Co, M:y 14—The 
ground was frozen hard the morning of 
May 10. Meadows and winter grain look 
well. Spring grain is coming up slowly. 
Veal 54%c per Ib 1 w, cheese 12c, eggs 12¢ 
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per doz. Little doing in potatoes just 
now. Many young calves have died. Hogs 
scarce. A mad-dog passed through North 


Java May 10 with State Officers Beebe and 
Spink after him. This country could spare 
a good many dogs, 

Lexington, Greene Co, May 15—Spring 
unusually backward. Maple sugar was 
about a third of a crop. est worms 
bkave made their appearance much earlier 
than usual. The night of May 1¢@ ice formed 
one inch thick. But little plowing has been 
done yet. Cows are mostly kept in stable. 
There is quite a demand for horses at good 
prices, 


DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 


Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. 
Kilmer’s ey 
the — kidney, liver 
and der remedy. 

It isthe great medi- 
~~ cal triumph of the nine- 
teenth century; dis- 
ii} covered after years of 
Wi scientific research by 


nenf kidney and blad- 

derfull aie te Oe cor Mr 
wonderfully succe promptly curing 
lame back, kidney, bladder, uric anid trou- 
bles and Bright’s Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is not rec- 
ormmended for everything but if you have kid- 
ney, liver or bladder trouble it will be found 
just the remedy youmeed. Ithas been tested 
in so many ways, in hospital work, in private 
practice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief and has proved so successful in 
every case that a special arrangement hes 
been made by which all readers of this paper 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent free by mail, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and how to 
find out if you have kidney or bladder trouble. 
When writing mention reading this generous 
offer in this paper and 
send your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bin 














— Ne Bs : 52: 
lar fifty cent and RY ay 
as sizes are sold by all good druggists. 
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Woodruff Elected President—At a meet- 
ing of the New York state agri society in 
Albany, May 8, the following officers were 
elected: President, T. L. Woodruff of Brook- 
lyn; vice-presidents, S. H. Heanor of New 
York, E. B. Long of White Plains, H. S. 
Ambler of Chatham, Philip Keck of Johns- 
town, P. W. Cullinan of Oswego, G. S. Mc- 
Cann of Elmira, F. M. Parsons of Weeds- 
port, A. E. Brown of Batavia; correspond- 
ing secretary, E. A. Callahan of Albany; 
recording secretary, J. B. Docherty of Al- 
bany; treasurer, E. A. Durant, Jr, of Al- 
bany; executive board, Edward Van AIl- 
styne of Kinderhook, J. H. Durkee of Sandy 
Hill, J. H. Farrell of Albany, Frank D. 
Ward of Batavia, P. K. Dederick of Albany, 
O. J. Lewis of Schodack Center, D. B. Jones 
of Albany, Henry Van Dresser of Coble- 
skill. 

Alplaus, Schenectady Co, May 14—Farm- 
ers have begun to spray. Prospects good 
for a large supply of worms and other pests. 
Grass needs rain. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, May 16—Spring is 
backward. Oat sowing almost done. Win- 
ter grain not as good as last year. Pas- 
tures 10 days late. Sheep have done well 
this spring; nearly all flocks have doubled. 
With this increase there will be no hay to 
summer over. Potato acreage decreased 
this year. Horses are not plentiful and 
there is some demand with better prices. 


In Oneida Co—Severe frosts in central 
New York have injured cherries, currants 
and early strawberries. The Windsor 
cherry crop is entirely ruined, but Murillo, 
Richmond, Gov Wood and Mayduke are all 
right. The alternate severe cold and high 
degree of heat have destroyed many of the 
forest worms. Many new insect eating 
birds have appeared. Purple finches are 
here in unusual numbers devouring the 
worms. The song sparrows and orioles and 
redstarts are also helping. Manhy towns 
are buying spraying outfits for co-operative 
work. 

Candor, Tioga Co, May 14—Farmers late 
in sowing grain. Early potatoes planted. 
Potatoes have dropped to 30c or below. Hay 
scarce at $10. Grass and winter grain slow 
in starting. 

Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, May 15—Weath- 
er has been cold and gardens are very back- 
ward. Rye is not loking very well. It is 
hoped that fruit trees were not far enough 
along to be injured by the heavy frosts of 
May 8 and 9. Very little rain this spring 
and a very light hay crop is predicted. Sar- 
atoga creamery opened May 1. Butter is 
selling at 30c per bu. W. S. Deyoe is put- 
ting up a steam sawmill on his home farm. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, May 14— 
Season very dry and cold. Hay getting 
searce. Young cattle out. Some gardens 
made and potatoes planted. Much sickness 
prevails. Some send milk to the Dunraven 
creamery. Butter has advanced some. 


Jackson, Washington Co, May 14—Vege- 
tation was slow in starting on account of 
the cold, dry weather. Oats all sown and 
some potatoes planted. Butter has dropped 
to 20c per Ib. Most of the farmers will 
wash their sheep before shearing. Not 
much stir in wool. A large tract of wood- 
land was burned over recently, caused by 
burning a brush pile too near the lot. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, May 14—Because 
of cold weather grass seeding is thin. Old 
meadows in fair condition. Cows scarce and 
high. Hay nearly used up. Potatoes only 
30c¢ per bu. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, May 15— 
Charles L. Mosley had four of his two-year- 
old ewes, the pick of the flock, killed by 
dogs recently. M. W. Mosley, whose farm 
adjoins, had seven-killed by the same dogs. 
The dogs are known to. be owned in this 
place. The law is now very strict, and the 
flockmaster must be sure of dogs and own- 
er before he can place his name on the town 
book for pay. It is rather hard to find the 
dogs many times because they do their 
work at midnight or early morning. There 
is already over $1000 on the town book and 
very little dog tax to pay loss. F. D. 
Mosher has set 5000 cabbage plants of early 
variety in his market garden. Potato plant- 
ing is being rapidly pushed. M. W. Mosley 
has the finest yearling Merino rams in this 
vicinity; they clip 18 lbs of 4 in staple free 
from gum, Henry Perry has some very 
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fine Merino lambs. Arnold Conter, one of 
the town’s best breeders of Delaine Merino 
sheep, has some fine yearlings. He recently 
sold some vpams which weighed 200 lbs. Good 
feed and good care is his motto. 


Hartford, Washington Co, May 14— 
Dry, cold weather and spring backward. 
Sowing all done. Some have planted corn 
and potatoes. Young stock out to pasture. 
Grass very backward for this season of 
the year. On the night of the 10th the 
terr perature was 12 degrees below freezing. 


Rome, Oneida Co, May 15—Most farmers 
have oats in. Some have been in for three 
weeks, but owing to the cold weather they 
are rather backward. Early potatoes plant- 
ed. A large acreage will be planted to late 
potatoes, Pastures are coming on well since 
the recent rains and young stock has been 
turred out. First-class timothy hay brings 
$11 to 12 per ton, potatoes 35 to 40c per bu, 
butter 20 to 22c per lb, eggs 12 to l4c. Farm 
he!p scarce. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co, May 14—Season 
backward. Stock requires liberal feeding. 
Hay scarce at $14 per ton. Good horses in 
demand. Cows 30 to 35. Lumber dealers 
find quick sales at about 25 per cent higher 
prices than last season. An average amount 
of building is being done. Many calves dy- 
ing. One farmer in town lost 30, his entire 
lot. 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, May 14— 
Hay at barns $8 per ton. Milk at shipping 
station 80c per 100. Plowing nearly done. 
Grass rather slow in starting. About 90 
acres of timber burned over last week as 
a result of a fire accidentally started near 
the edge of the woods, 

Covington, Wyoming Co, May 14—Spring 
is backward. Winter wheat is improving 
wo1 derfully in spite of dry weather. A very 
large acreage of beans will be pianted. The 
outlook for a fruit crop is good, especially 
for peaches. Farmers are just beginning 
to spray their orchards. Tent caterpillars 
cre hatching rapidly. Hay is very scarce 
at $10 to 12 per ton. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, May 14—Wheat, 
rye and grass got an early start, but have 
been checked by cold weather, Winter grain 
spotted and uneven. Fodder rather scarce 
and much stock out on the fields. Spring 
grain sowing pushed and some plowing for 
corm well under way. 


Holland, Erie Co, May 14—Eggs are 
down to 11 to 12c per doz. Maple sugar 
not a heavy crop and selling at 8c per Ib. 
Butter is 18%c, hay $10 per ton, 


Somerset, Niagara Co, May 14—Weather 
continues cold. Fruit buds have been held 
in check by the weather. Not much spray- 
ing done yet. Prof Slingerland of Cornell 
was here recently and said that fruits of 
all kinds gave promise of large crops, Pas- 
tures are growing very slowly. Meadows 
are in good condition. Wheat has been go- 
ing backward for some time. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, May 14—Fruit trees 
of all kinds advance very slowly and are 
much less forward than usual at this date. 
A great many poor pieces of wheat. Grain 
sowed this spring growing very slowly. 
Ground quite dry. 


Ballston, Saratoga Co, May 14—Weather 
cold and dry with heavy frost May 6, but 
no great damage done. Fruit trees of all 
kinds have budded well. Tent caterpillars 
hatching out with prospect of big crop. Rye 
looking well. New seeding badly winter- 
killed. Old meadows are starting slowly. 
Oats sown. Farmers are doing their work 
unaided; help all gone to the city. Butter 
22c, eggs 15c, potatoes $1.50 per bbl, veal 6c 
per lb, milch cows 30 to 50, horses 25 per 
cent higher and few for sale. Few changes 
in real estate. The Lombard property will 
be sold at auction May 19. This is a very 
fine fruit farm. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, May 14— 
Farmers are and have been very busy 
plowing and sowing oats. It has been so 
wet that some pieces will have to be sown 
to barley or buckwheat. Forest worms are 
hatching in great numbers. The sugar 
crop was very light and of not very good 
quality. Farmers fear this will be the end 
of the sugar industry. Hay is being fed up 
very close with some farmers, while others 
have some to sell. Young stock turned out 
to pasture, Pigs scarce and high, $2.50 to 3. 
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Dairy butter 16 to lic, potatoes 30c. Calves 
few in number. Farmers have had bad 
luck with them all through the county. 
Road making is being done up ‘early. this 
spring, a good plan. Grass promises to be 
a scmewhat lighter crop than in previous 
years. Horses scarce and high. Many buy- 
ers have been through of late. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, May 15—Every- 
thing is very dry. Grass starts slowly and 
new seeding is very poor. A few gardens 
have been made and quite an acreage of 
potatoes planted. Butter 16 to 18c, eggs lic. 
Calves are not in very good demand Pork 
is quite high and pigs bring $2 to 3 each. 
Grass seed is 1.75 per bu and clover seed 6, 
Mr and Mrs G. O. Woodman, who have been 
living in Watertown, have moved to their 
farm in this town. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, May 14—Severe 
frests with ice in some places on the nights 
of 10th and 11th. Peaches and strawberries 
severely damaged. Pears hurt to some ex- 
tent. Apples not in bloom much yet. The 
spring is late and the prospect for fruit was 
excellent previous to these frosts. Consid- 
erable asparagus being put out. The usual 
acreage of potatoes planted. Some farmers 
are through planting corn and some have 
not yet begun. Hay very scarce and high. 
It is so cold grass has not grown much. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, May 16—Weather 
very cold with heavy frost on the morning 
of May 11. Potatoes and corn above ground 
were killed. It is feared that fruit is hurt. 
There was a good show for fruit with 
plenty of blossoms. There has been a large 
acreage of potatoes planted. Acreage in 
cern large. There will be more cabbage 
set out this year than ever before. Rye 
and wheat promise fair. Prospects for hay 
are not very good. Grass was killed out 
last year. Hay and potatoes nearly all sold. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, although no marked change 
has taken place, deliveries on old orders 
continue, and with light receipts the mar- 
ket rules steady, especially for finer grades. 
London advices indicate warmer weather, 
resulting in more business and purchases 
have been made quite freely at firm prices. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lews: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 12%@13%c 
Pp lb, prime 10@12c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
cozst, crop of ’99, ch 12%@13%c, prime 10@ 
12c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 
to arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept1 time 
Mays last yr "99 last yr 


Domestic receipts.. 8181,800 97,008 142,276 
Exports to Europe... 691 270 42:386 98,245 
Imports from Europe*i56 11 5,698 2,412 

*Includes 90 bales American returned. 

A meeting of the hop growers of Cal was 
held at Sacramento, May 5, for the pur- 
pose of forming an organization and to 
ce-cperate with similar organizations in 
Wash, Ore and N Y, to keep the supply 
of hops within the demand. It is pro- 
pesed to accomplish this by cutting off a 
percentage of the vines each season when 
the crop is far enough advanced to ascer- 
tain whether the supply will equal the 
probable demand. This in line with article 
printed in American Agriculturist of 
April 14. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill. N Y, 
for week ended May 12, 258 bales. 











Tobacco Crop and Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA—But little is being done 
by growers at the present time except to 
care for plant beds. Plants are coming 
along in fairly good order, and transplant- 
ing will begin at the usual time, provided 
the season is favorable. Some black rot is 
reported among the ’99 tobacco and buyers 
are using that as a lever to bear down prices 
in any towns where it is found. Buyers 
claim that too much watering of tobacco 
during the stripping is largely responsible 
for this trouble. 

NEw YorkK—Season cold and backward in 
Steuben Co and plants a little behind the 
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usual size for this time of year. Season has 
been very favorable for tobacco plants un- 
der glass, but unless open beds were warm- 
ly protected they are uneven and not of 
average size. There will be something of 
an increase in acreage compared with last 
year, say 5 to 10 per cent. Some 8000 cs are 
held by growers through the Big Flats dis- 
trict. 

THE HEAVY LEAF MARKET shows greatly 
reduced stocks of tobacco on hand, com- 
pared with a year ago. 

Tobacco Notes. 

The cigar leaf board of trade of the U S 
met at Chicago May 7 and indorsed Sena- 
tor Frye’s bill for the establishment of a 
department of commerce and industries and 
providing for the creation of a bureau of 
manufactures. J. R. Young of Philadel- 
phia spoke on the recently enacted Porto 
Rican tariff legislation, claiming it must be 
taken as a precedent when congress at- 
tempts to legislate for the Philippines. 

The tobacco spotting case came up in the 
U § circuit court of appeals at New York 
last week, the case being argued for grow- 
ers by Hon W. E. Simonds of Hartford and 
for the patentees by F,. T. Chambers of 
Philadelphia. It will probably be months 
before the appeal is decided. 





The Alliance in Pennsylvania. 

The farmers’ alliance in Pennsylvania is 
in its eleventh year of existence. It has 
brought new life and inspiration to the 
members on the farm by equally sharing 
all benefits and advantages of membership 
with the -daughters, wives and mothers, 
bringing the social enjoyments through its 
doors to our homes. Subordinate, county, 
state and supreme councils welcome those 
who are strangers, thus opening the avail- 
able avenues of a higher ‘source of enjoy- 
ment than can be otherwise reached in 
isolated homes, 

The alliance has a trade directory, with 
special price contracts, where members may 
purchase home supplies, from the minutest 
want of the house to the great binder of 
the harvest. The alliance has a mutual 
fire insurance company, available to all its 
members, that has passed the experiment 
stage, giving protection at less than one- 
third the cost of old line companies. The 
unity of action is shown by the fact that 
the company has had no litigation for over 
3 yrs. It is in its fifth year of insurance, 
and has over $700,000 in risks, with an an- 
nual increase of over $100,000 each year in 
the past 3 yrs. 

There are over 100 working local lodges 
with a large membership. In public recep- 
tions, its members aim to educate the peo- 
ple up to a higher standard of non-par- 
tisan economic government, making home 
and life more attractive, which is ever 
exemplified in the state councils.—[State 
President W. A. Gardner. 





J. J. Walker of Allegheny Co is one of the 
best-known Patrons of southwest Pennsyl- 
vania. A charter 
member of Robin- 
son grange, No 897, 
he has been an 
active Patron for 
over 12 years. Has 
held many posi- 
tions of honor and 
trust in the order, 
having been mas- 
ter of Robinson 
grange, county 
deputy and mem- 
ber of the execu- 
tive committee of 
the state grange. 
Allegheny Co has 
several flourishing 
granges that are 
doing good work in 
carrying out the 
principles and ob- 
jects of the order. While the field for grange 
activity is not completely filled, yet it is 
anticipated that in the near future more 
granges may be organized and the old ones 
materially strengthened. Brother Walker 
has always had words of fraternal cheer 
and encouragement in helping on all good 
works. He has been especially active the 
past winter in participating in discussions 
of measures indorsed by the national 
grange and urged by that body for inves- 
tigation in the various subordinate and 
Pomona granges. Brother Walker’s farm 
operations are of a general character such 
as are in general vogue among the farmers 
of Allegheny Co. 
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Progress of he New Milk Deal. 


Milk dealers in N ¥ city were never more 
keenly alive to the inherent power of the 
F S M P A than to-day. The facts rel- 
ative to the new milk deal, as set forth in 
American Agriculturist last week, have 
been the subject of keenest consideration 
on the part of the milk trade. A consider- 
able number of farmers have refused to 
ship milk except at the slightly advanced 
price, this following the notification sent 
out by the syndicate last week. The name 
of the concern which proposes to take over 
the milk of the F S M P A is Charles R. 
Flint & Co, capitalists and bankers of 30 
Broad street, N Y city. Acting for Flint 
& Co is Mr William Graves, whe has sent 
requests to the farmers of the union, ask- 
ing them to hold back their milk unless 
the dealers agree to pay them the price 
which he had set in their name, as out- 
lined in our columns last week, 

The new company, to be known as the 
N Y dairy product company, with a capi- 
tal of $12,500,000, is to receive the milk 
shipped by the ass’n. The Flint syndicate 
proposes not only to take charge of the 
wholesale trade, but to buy up established 
milk routes, The price to be paid to farm- 
ers will average about 2%c p qt, according 
to the old contracts and the powers of at- 
torney, which the sales committee, Snell, 
Aiken and Latimer, are turning over to the 
new company for the immediate inaugura- 
tion of the deal. All the creamery men and 
dealers who have been receiving milk from 
the members of the F S M P A have been 
notified that they must hereafter order their 
milk through Flint’s agent. The néW com- 
pany, after it succeeds in securing control 
of the milk, as it hopes to, expects to sys- 
tematize the business and greatly reduce 
the heavy cost of distribution. 

The big N Y dealers, not friendly to the 
organization, claim that thus far they are 
experiencing no difficulty in securing all 
the milk they want, in spite of the fact 
that interior shippers are withholding a 
great many cans. The dealers claim they 
are able to replenish their stoc..s from 
the surplus of other dealers not affected 
by the new order. It is very evident, how- 
ever, that the concerns long identified with 
the N Y milk exchange are much stirred up 
over the matter and a pronounced fight is 
not improbable. Mr Charles R. Flint, 
the capitalist back of the new company, 
stands very high and is rated in the mil- 
lions. Mr Flint has been identified with 
the local trade of N Y city in various lines 
for a great many years. He is reported 
by business men as one of more than ordi- 
nary ability, and has been successful in 
some very large undertakings. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price remains 
at 2%4c p qt. The average surplus price is 
$1 20 p can of 40 ats. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended May 12 were as fol- 
lows: 








Fluid Cond’n’sd 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W......... 21,1504 625 — 
ND hives tas aves ban access Bepaen «6 35470 504 
N Y Cent (Harlem)..... 11,630 151 446 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 21,2150 550 -—~ 
CEG oii cs ase oxi Petees 27,666 1.642 — 
Weel. GRere. i..ccewieecsss UR,988 1,326 148 
Susquehanna ....sccseeees 14.922 227 941 
DEOTUMEEE. ocivcciseunacsss 250 — — 
New Haven sp tacve os. ae — —_ 
Other sources ........... 16,175 185 — 





Total receipts ..163,953 6,176 2,039 

Last week cas eden 6 40s 5,710 1,740 

Daily average ........ 23,422 882 291 

a, In addition 23,989 cases bottled milk. 

b. In addition 56,490 cases bottled milk. 

For the month of April the total receipts 
of the D, L & W road were 87,596 cans milk, 
2636 cans cream and 162,732 boxes of milk. 
Receipts by the N Y Central’s long haul 
route were 91,177 cans milk, 2361 cans cream 
and 242,014 boxes of milk. 

Milk Notes. 


Sume of the big dealers in N Y city have 
organized a company for the purpose of 
manufacturing milk cans for their own use. 
This is known as the dairymen’s manu- 
facturing company, and the new plant 
established at Jersey City has a capacity 





of 150 to 200 cans per day. ‘The officers of 
the company include C, H. C, Beakes, pres- 
ident; William A. Wright, secretary; J. B. 
Corover, general manager. 


— 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, May 14—The weather has 
finally turned hot and it is feared that this 
may have some unfavorable effect on the 
cheese market. The stock at present is be- 
lieved to be made rather open and hardly 
of a character to stand a spell of heated 
weather if it should come. It is understood 
that the F S M P A has ordered its stock- 
holders in certain sections to stop sending 
milk to the old stations. This will compel 
them to take it to the cheese and butter 
factories, and the probability is that there 
will be a considerable increase in the make 
of cheese where this policy is followed. This, 
however, will only be in a.limited district 
and the effect upon the general market may 
not be very great. The market today did 
not show very much change in price from 
last week, except in smal] cheese. Sales 
were about 700 bxs more, and about the 
same amount larger than last year. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1630 bxs at 10c, 580 at 10%c; large 
white, 100 at 10c, 225 at 101%4c; small colored, 
90 at 9c, 544 at 9%c, 208 at 9%c; consigned, 
80 bxs. Total, 3457, against 2694 last year 
and 4416 year before last. Creamery butter 
sold well and was in good demand. Sales 
were 10 pkgs at 19c, 150 at 20c and 10 cases 
1-lb prints at 20c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 3164 bxs, large 


sizes at 10c, small 9@9%c. Only a few pkgs 
dairy butter sold at 18@19c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle in good demand Mon- 
day of this week; sales show 10@15c ad- 
vance under receipts of 140 cars. Shipping 
steers $4 75@5 50, selected lots 5 65@5 85. 
Stockers and feeders are in good demand 
and firm, many transactions showing a 
fractional advance over last week; com- 
mon to choice 4@5. A feature of the mar- 
ket the last few days is the increased num- 
ber of milch cows and springers on sale. 
Prices have averaged 3@5 p head lower, the 
sharpest decline pertaining to poor to com- 
mon animals; with smaller receipts a favor- 
able reaction is due. Veal calves in good 
demand at 5 75@7, the market showing firm- 
ness. Hogs steady, Monday’s supply 8) 
double decks, heavy droves 5 65, medium 





5 55@5 60, yorkers 5 50. Sheep receipts Mon-- 


day of this week 50 double decks; market 
fairly active and strong, with good mixed 
lots and straight wethers 5 50@5 75, the lat- 
ter including some yearlings. Fair to fat 
ewes 4 50@5, lambs in good demand when 
choice, with a number.of sales at 6 85@7. 





At Syracuse, cmy butter 22@23c p lb, 
dairy 17@20c, cheese 11@12c, eggs 12@13c p 
dz, fowls 14@15c p Ib 1 w, broilers 25c. Po- 
tatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 25c, parsnips 50@ 
60c, beans $2 10@2 25, strawberries 1éc p qt, 
asparagus 10c p bch. Corn 55c p bu, oats 
30@31c, bran 18 p ton, cottonseed meal 27 50, 
middlings 18 50, hay 14@15. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI> 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 

















Wheat | Corm |{ Oats 
Cashorspot |——__——— 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1399 1900 | 1399 

woncees| G4bq) .70%g| 30g) cdg) 20%) 28h 
New York........ 71 "| {76% 42 | 39 | a7 | Sade 
a p cane ances — | — | £63) 44 | 31%) Sit, 
a pakeen 724] .72%4] 39 | 34 | 23%) 275 
St Lewis........../ .71 ‘| 73. .36%4| .33 ‘2 ‘37% 

Minneapolis.....| 6354) -£ 344} 30%; .23 | .27 

Liverpool .......-| .#@ | 39 | 55 | 4.) — — 





At Chicago, wheat market developed pos- 
itive depression late last week, working 
down i@l%c p bu to a level around 64c for 
May and under 66c for July. The influence 
which seemingly had most weight was the 
govt crop report, the bears making the 
most of this document. They rang the 
changes .on the “average condition 9838.9,” 
considering this very much higher than an- 
ticipated, but apparently lost sight of the 
fact that the estimate named related to 
area remaining under cultivation after 
eliminating the decidedly unfavorable con- 
ditions in Ind, O, Mich, etc. American Ag- 
rieulturist’s report (unavoidably a week 
later than usual), found on another page, 
Places the general average, covering the im- 
portant winter wheat territory as 2 whole,at 
8.6. The govt report coincided with our 
own in emphasizing the fact of very heavy 
acreage plowed up in several states or oth- 
erwise abandoned. At bottom prices the 
market showed some disposition to rally, 
yet speculative trade has been rather mar- 
row throughout. 

The statistical position of wheat is with- 
out important change. Russia seems to be 
shipping more than expected, but an in- 
fluence on the other side is the continued 
talk of reduced Freneh erop estimates. He- 
cent cables indicate smaller continental 
stocks than expected. Exports of wheat 
and flour are moderate, but not large. 

The decline in corn, prices sagging more 
than 2c to the leve! of 36c p bu for May 
and 3ic for July. was somewhat puz- 
zling. Operators whe have been offering 
support held aloof. More or less cern con- 
trolled by wearied holders was thrown on 
the market and a general interest manifest- 
ed to permit prices to decline. Some com- 
plaint of seed corn failing toe germinate, 
but this not taken seriously as a whole, 
especially as weather conditions have been 
fairly favorable. In some of the big corn 
states planting has been delayed, yet farm- 
‘ers now making rapid progress in the work. 
A fair demand is noted for corm on both 
domestic and export account but outside 
markets inclined to weakness and cables 
comparatively steady. 

The weakness in other cereals extended to 
oats, which sold down to a figure around 
22c p bu for No 2 mixed, May or July de- 
livery. In the absence of particular incen- 
tive the market sympathized with corn. A 
fair cash demand is noted on both domes- 
tie and export account. 

The meager receipts of rye meet ready sale 
at nearly former prices, market without 
important feature, receipts small and so 
with the shipping demand. Some rye going 
abread. The average condition of winter 
rye on May 1, according to gov’t report, 
was 88.5, compared with 85.2? one year ago, 
94.5 May 1, "98, and 89.7, the mean of the 
May averages for the last 10 years. 

Barley offerings continue small, and while 
competitive buying is not pronounced, the 
demand is sufficient to abserb practically 
everything. Little can be said of this mar- 
ket at present, nor is much interest mani- 
fested in the coming crop, which is appar- 
ently doing well. Current sales are on the 
basis of 35@45c p bu for very poor grade to 
choice malting barley. 

Timothy seed offerings small, demand 
ratber tame, yet buying orders could not 
be filled except at steady prices; contract 
prime $2 50@2 55 p 100 Ibs, country lots 2 25 
@2 60 for poor to choice according to sam- 
ple. Clover seed quiet and steady based on 
7 p 100 lbs for contract prime. 

At New York, wheat has shown about as 


much heaviness as further west, the same 
influences being at work. Trade is quiet, 
exports of wheat and flour only fair. No 
2 red wheat in store quotable around 70@ 
79%e p bu, winter patent flour $3 60@3 9 
p bbl; rye flour dull at 3 25@3 55 p bbl. Corn 
quiet at last week’s decline, No 2 in store 
41% @42c p bu, yellow corn on track usuai 
remium. No 2 mixed oats in store 27%@ 

c¢ p bu, ehoice to fcy white and clipped 
in shipping order 30@32c. Barley dull, malt- 


ing grades 50@54c p bu. Clover seed 7 50 
¢F p 100 lbs for fair to fcy, timothy 2 75 
3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMP :aRED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















i Cattle Hogs Sheep 

tI 1890| 31900} 1399 -_ 1899 

Catengo. # 100 bs .. | $5.80) $5.60; $5.40) $3.95! $5.75) $5.25 
Wew York ...........| 5.95} 575 5.60) 4.05) 5.85) 5.25 
Buffale........0.- «.-) GT SD & 4.10 & 75) 5.35 
Kansas City .........| 5.60) 5.40) 5. 3. 5.50; 5.00 
Pittsburg ....-......- 5.75} 5.40) 5.60) 4: 5.36) 5.00 
At Chicago, cattle have been im rather 
better demand, the market averaging 
stromger. During much of last week re- 


ceipts showed a falling off; at the same time 
the export demand was better. Prices ad- 
vanced 15@20e om desirable grades, but at 
the top buyers demanded slight concessions 
the market therefore averaging substan- 
tially steady te strong. <A few cars of prime 
to fancy beeves have sold at $5 60@5 80, but 
transactions mainly at 5 50 downward to 
4 60. 

Butchers’ steck has sold well, dry cows 
and bulls commanding full prices. Stock 
cattle are so high that farmers hesitate to 
purchase freely, yet liberal numbers in the 
aggregate go to the country. The demand 
for milch cows and springers is good. 


Fancy beef steers, €570@5 80 Canners. $2 25@3 15 
Good to extra. 5255 6% Feeders, selected. ¢#: 435 
Common to fare, 4s OF Stockers. 450 to $50 Vhs, 3 425 
‘Texne steers. 350@5 9 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 520 
Native beifers, 32@485 Calves. veal. 525@ 6 75 
Fair tw rood cows, 3 Sans Mileh cows. each 25 0050 08 
Peor to fcy bulls, 2&@ 410” 


The hog market has been inclined to sag, 
yet packers were unable to secure material 
concessions. Receipts are only moderate, 
and the demand is excellent on both local 
and shipping account. Weakness one day 
is liable to be followed by a full recovery 
the next. Good to choice mixed and heavy 
packing and shipping hogs $5 20@3 40, pigs 
and light weights 4 80@5 25. 

Relatively little hog cholera is reported 
im the middle and central west, with herds 
in gcod condition almost everywhere. While 
this disease is always prevalent in isolated 
sections, the swime of the country are this 
spring in generally good condition. 

A flood of western lambs have been com- 
ing forward for some time, serving to hold 
the market well within bounds. The de- 
mand is good, however, and ruling prices 
show frequent hard spots. Western and na- 
tive sheep $5 35@5 75, yearlings 5 50@6, culls 
4@4 75. Unshorn Col lambs have sold large- 
ly at 7@7 40, shorn lambs 6@6 50. 

At New York, cattle receipts moderate, 


but only a few cars actually on sale. Mar- 
ket steady, based on $4 75@5 75 for fair to 
extra beeves. Veal calves without impor- 
tant change. Hog market quiet, recent sales 
around 5 40@5 60. Sheep in fair demand and 
generally steady, common lambs weak, or- 
dirary to choice shorn sheep quotable at 
4@5 60, lambs 6@7 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market active Mon- 


day, and i0e higher under only moderate 
receipts of 55 cars. Demand good from 
practically all classes of buyers and quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1490 Ibs, $5 S75 Poor to good fat bulls, $2! 40 
Good, 1290 te 1300 Ibs, &19@535 Poor to geed fatcows, 2 2 
Pair, 900 to F100 lbs, 4 Hei 700 to TH0G Ths, 9 2504 50 
| ag Fades ” Pris cnet Sinead 08 
/- 3} 325@84 76 Veal eatves, 6 00@T 00 
Sheep trade in good condition Monday, 
when 35 double decks arrived, market ac- 
tive and firm. Heavy droves $5 55@5 60, me- 
dium weights 5 50@5 55, yorkers 5 30@5 45, 
common pigs 5 10@5 25. Sheep steady, Mon- 
day’s supplies 27 cars, good to prime sheep 
5@5 30, common to extra lambs 5@6 75. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, clover seed 
$5 50@6 p bu, timothy 1 65@1 75, red top 
1 25, oats 28@30c, middlings 17@18 p ton, 
bran 17@18, corn meal 19@20, hay 12@14, 
rye straw 10@12. Apples 7ic@1 25 p bu, 
beans 1 75, onions 50@60c, potatoes 40@45c, 
spirach 50c, strawherries 15@20c p qt. Eggs 
138c p dz, chickens 12@13c p lb d w, fowls 
10c, veal calves 7@8c, spring lambs 4@5 
each. 

At Watertown, beans $2 p bu, apples 75c 
@1 25, parsnips 50@60c, potatoes 40c, eggs 
12e p dz, live fowls 9@10e p Ib, turkeys 10@ 
12c, steers 444@5c, lambs 4@54éc,. veal calves 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


4%3@5e. Corn meal 20 p ton, corn and oats 
22, bran 20, middlings 20, hay 12@14 50. 

At Albany, potatoes $1 25@1 50. p bbl, 
onions 1 25@1 75, beans 1 95@2 15 p by, corn 
S@47c, oats 30@34c, cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
strawberries 12@l4c p qt. Bran 16@17 p ton, 
middlings 17@19, cottonseed meal 26@26 50, 
hay 15 50@17. Eggs 12%@13%c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c, broilers 18@20c d w, veal calves 
6@7e, hogs 5@5%ée. 

At Buffalo, live turkeys 12%@13c p Ib, 
broilers 20@25c, fowls 10%@lic, veal calves 
64%@7%c. Potatoes 30@45c p bu, beets 35@ 
40c, carrots 20@25c, onions 35@50c, parsnips 


'35@40c, asparagus $2@2 25 p dz bchs, let- 


tuce 3 50@5 p bbl, strawberries 9@10c P qt. 
Eggs 12@13c p dz. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 12%@13c p dz, live fowls 11@it%c, 
spring chickens 17@25c, beans $1 90@2 30 p 
bu, potatoes 38@50c, apples 4@5 p DbbL 
Bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 15@18, rye straw 
12@15 50, oat 8@10, clover seed 4 80@5 30 
— timothy 1 25@1 30, corn 42%c, oats 


At Pittsburg, bran $16 50@17 p ton, mid- 
@iings 16@18 50, timothy hay 14@15 50, prai- 
rie 7 50@10, straw 7 50@8 25, corn 48c p bu, 
oats 30%c. Eggs 12%@13ec p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@11c p lb, ducks 12@14c d W, geese 
8@10c. Potatoes 30@45c p bu, beans 2 35 
@2 60, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, lettuce 4@4 50, 
cabbage 3 50, turnips 1@1 25, spinach 1 50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 73% 
@74%4c p bu, corn 41%c, oats 2544c, rye 0@ 
Gle, hay $12 50@15 25 p ton, bran B@15 50, 
middlings 15 50@16. Eggs lic p dz, spring 
chickens 25c p lb | w, fowls 8%c, ch steers 
475@5 50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 6 25@7 50, 
a ! ty! AN lambs 5 75@6 35. Apples 

Pp , potatoes 38@40c bed 
+E $4 @ Pp beans 

At Columbus, strawberries 8@12c p at, 
apples 4@4 50 p bbi, beans 2 12@2 20 p bu, 
orions 75@80c, potatoes 34@35e, eggs 104%4c 
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est award st World’s Co- 

lembian Exposition. Far- 
uhar’s i i 
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A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd.,York,Pa. 
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p dz, live fowls 8c p Ib, broilers 12%c d w. 
Clover seed 8@8 75 p 100 lbs, red top 3 75 
@9 60, timothy 2 75@2 95, corn 38@40c p bu, 
oats 32@34c, bran 16 p ton, shorts 15, mid- 
dlings 17, screenings 15, hay 13@14. Steers 
545 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal. calves 5@5 50, 
hcegs 5 10@5 35. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, hay $14 50 
@17 50 p ton, bran 16 50@18 50, middlings 
16@17, cottonseed meal 27@27 50, corn 48c p 
bu, oats 28%c. Eggs 12@12%c p dz, spring 
chickens 20@25c p 1b 1 w, fowls 10c, hogs 
5 50@5 90 p 100 Ibs, spring lambs 7 50@9. Ap- 
ples 3@4 50 p bbl, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 60c, spinach 30@35c, nearby lettuce 
50@75c, cabbage 2@2 50 p cra, beans 2 15@ 
2 30 p bu. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, market steady. Choice mar- 
row $2 121%4 p bu, ch medium 2 12%, ch pea 
2 2214@2 25, red kidney 1 85@2 05, white kid- 
ney 2@2 30, yellow eye 2 20@2 25, foreign pea 
1 $0@2, green peas 115@1 25... 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a fair trade at late prices. 
Evap’d apples 6@8c p lb, sun-dried 4@5c, 
chops $1@1 50 p 100 lbs, evap’d raspberries 
15@16c pv lb, cherries 15@16c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, offerings ample, market 
shows signs of weakness. Nearby fcy 14% 
@15c p dz, prime 1312@14c, western 12@13%c, 
southern 10@13c, duck 11@15c, goose 20@30c. 
* At Boston, receipts heavy, a large part 
going into storage, trade quiet. Nearby fcy 
15e p dz, eastern fair to ch-12@13%c, Vt and 
N H ch 13%c, western 11@13%c, southern 


12144@13c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples in light supply and 
steady, strawberries plentiful and lower. 
Apples $3@4 75 p bbl, fcy Charleston straw- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 











Instead of Using two spraying mixtures 
on your potatoes this year, one for beetles 
and the other for rot or blight, use BowkKer’s 
‘“‘Boxal,” advertised in another column, and 
save money, time and labor. It serves both 
purposes. 





A Free Book on Spraying—Every reader 
of the American Agriculturist is invited to 
send his name and address to the Field 
Force Pump company, 10 Market St, Lock- 
port, N Y, for a free copy of a handsome 
book on spraying. It goes into the subject 
thoroughly, showing the advantages of 
spraying the orchard, the garden, the vine- 
yard and the field, and in addition illus- 
trates and describes a full line of economi- 
cal and durable sprayers, both barrel and 
knapsack styles, which have many claims 
for superiority, not the least of which is 
their fine spray and their automatic brush 
and agitator, which render scorched foliage 
impossible. Send for the book at once be- 
fore the edition is exhausted. 


How to Grow Good Fruit. 


The superintendent of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture of 
orchard and field crops, how to do it, do it 
cheaply and good, and how to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy, 
about an hour’s talk. Owing to other mat- 
ters ahead of it we cannot publish it in 
this issue. Had this address been placed 
on the market in book form it no doubt 
would have sold at a good price. The full 
address, profusely illustrated, in pamphlet 
form, was intended to be sent to fruit 
growers and owners of estates, free for the 
asking, but to prevent imposition by the 
curtous and disinterested, the book will be 
sent to fruit growers or owners of estates 
inclosing 50 cents to the Lenox sprayer 
company, 72 West street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


THE LATEST 








MARKETS 


berries 14@16c p qt, N C 11@12c, navel or- 
anges 4 25@5 p bx, Fila grapefruit 12@16 
p bx. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New “York, quiet. Bran $16@ 
17 p ton, middlings 15@16, fine feed 16 25@ 
16 50, red dog 17@19, linseed meal 26 50@27, 
ccttonseed meal 25, screenings 30@80c p 100 
lbs, brewers’ meal 1@1 0744, grits 1@1 07%, 
chops 77142@80c, coarse meal 85@88c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, a moderate trade at slight- 
ly better prices. Prime timothy 90@92%c p 
100 Ibs, No 1 85@8744c, No 2 80@824ec, clover 
mixed 75@80c, rye straw 65@77%4c, oat 40@ 
50c, wheat 35@40c. 

At Boston, prime timothy firm and in 
comparatively light supply, lower grades 
plentiful and quiet. Prime timothy $17@ 
17 50 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, 
clover mixed 13@14, rye straw 9@15, oat 
8@9 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, sugar firm under light sup- 
ply, syrup quiet. Sugar 9@12c p lb, syrup 
60c@$1 p gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, a steady feeling exists for 
choice stock. State $1@1 40 p 168 ibs, state 
and western 1@1 50 p 180 lbs, Bermuda 3@6 
p bbl, Fla 1@4 50, Jersey sweets 1 50@3 25. 

At Boston, supply continues ample, de- 
mand fair. Aroostook Rose 40c p bu, do 
Green Mts 45@50c, do Hebrons 43@45c, do 
Dakota Red 38@40c, N H and Me Hebrons 
40c, N Y and Vt Green Mts and Rurals 40@ 
45c, Fla new 2@6 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, quiet, prices generally un- 
charged. Iced turkeys 7@10c p Ib, fowls 10@ 
10%c, spring ducks 16@li7c, squabs $1 25@ 
250 p dz, live spring chickens 24@26c p lb, 
fowls lic, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 50@75c p 
pair, geese 75c@1 15, pigeons 30@40c. 

At Boston, market has shown steadiness 
under moderate receipts and fair demand. 
Northern and eastern fowls 10@12c p lb d w, 
chickens 10@18c, ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c, 
pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, western iced turkeys 
$@12c p Ib, fowls 9@10c, live fowls lic. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, prime asparagus. beets, 
cabbage and string beans in good demand. 
Nearby radishes 75c@$1 50 p 100 bchs, rhu- 
barb 1@2 50, Charleston beets 2@5, L I let- 
tuce 1 50@2 50 p bbl, southern 1@2, old 
onions 1@2, New Orleans 2 75@3 25, N C 
turnips 1 50@3 50, L I spinach 60@75ic, do 
kale 40@60c, extra fcy asparagus 3 50@4 50 
p dz bchs, prime 1 50@3, Fla cucumbers 1@ 
2 50 p cra, do cabbage 1@2, do celery 1@2 50 
p case, N C peas 50c@1 p bskt, Fla toma- 
toes, prime 2 25@2 50 p carrier. 

At Boston, strawberries dull, lettuce firm, 
asparagus quiet. Native asparagus $2@2 50 
Pp dz behs, large 3 50@5, new beets 1 50@1 75, 
celery 1 50, leek 75e, lettuce 75@87'6c, cab- 
bage 2 50@3 p bbl, onions 2 25, turnips 
1 2E@1 50, squash 2, carrots 75c p bu, dande- 
lion 50@60c, parsley 1@1 25, parsnips 1 50, 
peas 1 25@1 50, spinach 40@60c, rhubarb 4@ 


5c p Ib. 
Wool. 


The market continues quiet, yet in spite 
of the fact that the London sales opened 
with a decline of 5@10 per cent, prices at 
Boston, Chicago and other trading centers 
have not changed materially. Ohio XX 
and above at 30@31c, delaine at 34c, and fine 
medium territory at 55c, clean, are lower 
than foreign wool of équal quality can be 
put on the market. Growers still hold for 
last fall’s prices, therefore little buying is 
done at present. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Contrary to all expectations, the supply 
of butter has increased very slowly, and 
with a better demand the market has 
shown positive firmness for this season of 
the year. Dealers have been constantly ex- 
pecting a decline in prices, feeling that 20c 
was comparatively high. Grass butter, how- 
ever, is beginning to come in and this must 
have a marked effect before very long. 

New York—At Rochester, cmy 20@22c p 
lb.—At Buffalo, emy 18@21\éc, dairy 12@1ic. 
—At Watertown, cmy tubs 21c, dairy 16@1ic. 
—At Albany, cmy .20@22c, dairy 19@20c. 

At New York, trade good, arrivals mod- 
erate and vary widely in quality. Western 
emy extra 20%c p Ib, state extra 20@20%c, 
firsts 191%4@20c, state dairy, fey 18%@19c, 
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firsts 174%@18ce, western imt cmy fcy 17c, 
firsts 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 19@ 
21c p Ib, ladle 15@16c.—At Pittsburg, cmy 
22@23%4c, dairy 17@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 17@21%c p Ib, 
dairy 13%@1l5ce.—At Columbus, cmy 19@20c, 
dairy 13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 22 
@3¢ p lb, dairy prints 21@22c, 

At Boston, arrivals somewhat heavier, 
trade fair. Vt and N H cmy extra 20%@ 
2le p lb, do N Y 20%@21c, do western 20%@ 
21c, firsts 18@20c,. Vt dairy extra 18@19c, do 
N Y 18%c, western imt cmy 15@16%c, ladle 
15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A steadier feeling has developed for fancy 
full cream cheese, on both home and ex- 
port account. New, large white and cofored 
are taken by exporters, while home trade 
is largely in old goods. 

On the board of trade at Ogdensburg, N 
Y¥, 1044 bxs cheese were recently offered; 
10%,c was bid, no sales reported. 

New York—At Rochester, full cream 12@ 
18c p lb.— At Buffalo, fey old 10@1ic, new I@ 
10%c.—At Watertown, small 12%@13c.—At 
Albany, cheddars 10@l1lc, flats 9%@10%%c. 


At New York, the market has a firm 
tone, arrivals moderate. Fcy new 104%@ 
10%c p Ib, ch 9%@10c, good 9c, light skims 
6%@7c, fey old 12@12%4c, prime 10@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fcy 11%c 
p lb, part skims 6@8c.—At Pittsburg, ch 12@ 
12%c, new skims 10@10%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, family favorite 12c p 
lb, N Y¥Y cheddars 12%c.—At Columbus, N ¥ 
cheddars lic, flats 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
new 1l%c p lb, flats 12c. 

At Boston, quiet under full supply. N ¥ 
twins new 9@lic p lb, do western 9@10%c, 


vite old 10@llc, do Vt 10@llic, Sage 11 
Cc. 





Trespass—W. D. S. (Md): If your neigh- 
bor’s chichens trespass upon your garden 
notify him that unless he keeps them off 
your premises you will be obliged to take 
legal proceedings against him. If this fails 
to accomplish the desired object, we are not 
aware of any way, short of a law suit, to- 
effect your purpose. 


In renewing my subscription to Ameri-< 
can Agriculturist for the 23d time, I must 
thank you for your earnest efforts to edu- 
cate farmers to the fact that in order to 
know what they are doing, they should 
keep accounts. Certainly you could not 
have devised anything more efficient than 
your crop, garden and poultry contests to 
educate people to the proper understanding 
= aad business.—[John G. Pavek, New 

ork. 


~ “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have always been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents to use. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are immeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 














All sizes, styles and prices 
Send for new “ 20TH CentTuRY” catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanootpH & Canat Sts., 74 Corttanot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


imple; to operate ;durable ; half the 
ee ‘“Sutter-making simplified. ‘More and bet- 
ter butter. Farmers’ sud Agents’ Gold-mine. Price 
$2.60; werth 100, Send stamp for particelars. 

Automatic Cream Separator Co, Box4,Quiney Ml 





Agents Wanted 
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The Onward March. 


The American flag was raised over the 
little island of Tutuila of the Samoan group 
April 17, by Capt B. F. Tilley of thé United 
States navy, the native chiefs having sub- 
scribed to a document avowing “great 
thanks” that our government is in control 
ceding the islands of Tutuila and Manua 
and promising to obey our laws. These isl- 
ands came to the United States through 
the partition decided upon by Great Bri- 
tain, Germany and our government last 
fall, and comprise the harbor of Pago Pago, 
possessing great strategic value. 





The second week of Lord Roberts’s north- 
ward march brought him to Kroonstad, 80 
miles from the Transvaal border, and 130 
miles from Pretoria. This was his first ob- 
jective point and place of great strategic 
value to the British army. The capture of 
Kroonstad was believed to place him virtu- 
ally in control of the Orange Free State. 
The Boers retreated to the Transvaal, where 
their next stand will be made. 





A disposition to welcome Boer immi- 
grants, should the British win in Africa, is 
evinced by the governors of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Arkansas in newspaper interviews, 
The Transvaal secretary of state has indi- 
cated that a movement to the United States 
might take place. 





The early discouragement of fraud in the 
administration of our tropical islands is 
sought in the prompt prosecution of C. EF. 
W. Neeley, who has embezzled $100,000 of 
postal funds in Cuba. The director-general 
of postal service in Cuba, E. G. Rathbone, 
has been suspended for lax discipline. The 
frauds were unearthed by the war depart- 
ment, in whose charge Cuban affairs have 
been thus far. The municipal elections in 
the island, about to be held, will be a large 
determining force as to the capacity of the 
Cubans for home rule. 





The echoes of Lord Salisbury’s bitter 
speech of last week will be heard a long 
time. After the queen’s friendly visit to 
Treland and the extraordinary manifesta- 
tions in England of appreciation for the 
services of the Irish in the African war, the 
British premier said: “I am still assured 
that there is no hope of ever consenting to 
give Ireland practical independence. We 
have learned something from the South Af- 
rican war—how a disloyal government, in 
spite of warnings, could accumulate arma- 
ments against the most powerful combat- 
ant, and thus secure a terrible advantage. 
We now know better than we did 10 years 
ago what a risk it would be if we gave a 
disloyal government in Ireland the power 
of accumulating forces against this coun- 
ttry.” 


A lively sentiment for a government 
plant for the manufacture of armor plate 
for warships developed last week in the 
national senate, but the project was de- 
feated by a vote of 24 to 22; likewise a 
provision for fixing the maximum price 
of armor plate at $300 a ton. The leading 
ehampions of these changes in the naval 
policy of the government were Senators 
Chandler, Tillman and Pettus. The profits 
of armor plate makers are known: to be 
very large, the government recently paying 
az high as $545 per ton. 





The republican nominee for governor of 
Illinois is Judge Richard Yates of Jackson- 
ville, son of the war governor of the state. 
The platform indorses the McKinley admin- 
istration and favors “such legislation as will 
destroy all unlawful combinations of 
cepital.”’ P 

The race conference at Montgomery, Ala, 
was notable for a vigorous expression of 
sentiment in favor of the repeal of the 15th 
amendment of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States and the disfranchisement of the 
negroes, in place of the means now em- 
ployed by some states to insure white su- 
premacy. The speakers who urged this pol- 
icy were Bourke Cochran of New York, 
Mayor Waddell of Wilmington, N C, and 
William H. MacKellar of Lowndesboro, Ala, 
who were heartily applauded. Ex-Gov Mc- 
Corkle of West Virginia agreed that the su- 
premacy of the white should be assured, 
but opposed the repeal of the 15th amend- 
ment, recommending an equitable restric- 
tion of the franchise without racial discrim- 
ination. As a remedy for the crimes of ne- 
groes against white women, Hon Clifton R. 


Breckinridge of Arkansas recommended 
more prompt action on the part of the 
courts and certain changes with reference 
to taking testimony. The negroes, as a 
race, he thought, condoned such crimes on 
account of inter-racial feeling; when as 
a race they condemn such crimes he 
thought there would be a change. The 
attendance upon the meetings of the confer- 
ence went as high as 4000, and the number 
of negro delegates present was 200. 





The platform adopted by the populists at 
Sioux Falls denounces at length the cur- 
reney and banking system established by the 
present administration, and calls for the free 
coinage cf silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; de- 
mands graduated income and inheritance 
taxes, and postal gavings banks; the own- 
ership and operation of the railroads by the 
government, and the ownership and control 
of the trusts by the people. The Philippine 
war is denounced as one of conquest; the 
levying of duties upon Porto Rican goods 
is denounced as unconstitutional and as 
“taxation without representation.” The 
government is asked to intervene to end the 
Boer war. Col William J. Bryan was nom- 
inated for president by acclamation, amid 
enthusiasm. The nominee for vice-presi- 
dent is Charles A. Towne of Minnesota, for- 
merly a republican, who became a silver 
man in 1896. The middle-of-the-road popu- 
lists at Cincinnati nominated for president 
Wharton Barker of Philadelphia, a banker, 
and for vice-president Ignatius Donnelly of 
Minnesota. Their financial plank calls for 
“a scientific and absolute paper money, 
based upon the entire wealth and popu- 
lation of the nation, not redeemable in any 
specific commodity.”’ 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


HOICE Vegetables will always 
find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 
well-balanced fertilizers. No fertilizer 
for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless it contains at least 89% Potash. 
Send for our books, which furnish full 
information. We send them free of- 


charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
















WV ina BD Can we Save 


eo You Mone 
KAA SRAY on a vehicle, fomae, 
fly net or saddle! 


Because we have no agents, __ ) ,. 
Can we really do it? Wesay yes. Can we proveit without cust te 
? Wecan. How? We will ship ycu a harncss, saddle, cr vehicle, 
without you sending a single cent, and let you look it over at your 
freight house and if you don’t find we have given you the biggest 
bargain you ever saw or heard of, retarn the goods to us at our ex- 
pense. We give with each vehicle a 2-year iron-clad guarantee, 
ing you from poor material and workmanshi Our vehicle 
catalogue describes the largest line of buggies, road wagons, phae= 
tons, surries, spring wagons and carts, harness, fly nets and 
saddles ever shown in one book. It’sfree. Send for it. 
Marvio 


Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jeffersoh St. U-12, Chicago, IL 








OR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
oh ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 

















VEHICLES AND HARNESS 
At Less Than Wholesale Prices. 


Ours ig not a mail order house, buying from some factory to sell again at an 


clusively to this line. We control abso 





as to quality of materia), workman: 


patch anaes are thus enabled to sell you better goods for less 
pouse inthe WE GUARANTEE EVERY VEHIGLE OR HA 
ship, style,etc. We 


price. Ours is a large and completely equipped manufacturing plant Rs pe 
lutely all the elements of quality, style and 


fi oney than any other 
ANESS WE SELL 


m 
have no dissatisfied customers. 


Write at once for our large illustrated catalogue—showsevery article we sell. Mailed free. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box §Q KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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mission. Buy direct from our factory andsave it. Weare the largest ae ee _ 
manufacturers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling to the EE “yy 
consumer exclusiv: 


ness and ship anywhere for examination, gu 
. You take no risk, as all our 
You have the ad cant ot ae Srioet meek te 
ou have the advantage of the stoc 
the country to select from. Don’t buy a vehicle | my ‘ley one, on 
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or harness of any kind until you get a free copy tains, storm apron, sun shade and fine lamps $135, 


of our large iliustra 


for 10 more. 
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catalogue. 


As good as $50 more than our price, 








Elkhart Garriage and Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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save the dealer’s 

Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of high e 
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Write for it and learn how cheaply you can 
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THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., P.O. Box 772, Columbus, 0. Boex one SE oe 
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WE make better carriages and harness for the 
money than any other firm. We guarantee 





this true, yet we save you $20 to $150 on all ve- 
hicles, except the cheapest, which we do not sell, 
It is our business policy to make only the best. 
Any style sent anywhere for inspection. 
to write for our /ree, large, illustrated book. 


Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co., 95 sth St., Goshen, Ind. 





Be sure 








For Love of Country. 


By C. W. Eustis. 


BEN SNOW lived in a cottage over- 

looking the ocean. The hardy vines 

of ivy climbed over the wails cling- 

ingly, lovingly and tenderly, and half 

hid the sunlight from the ovai- 

framed windows. All was cosiness 
and comfort within, where Nancy, Eben’s 
wife, reigned supreme. Around the house 
was a white stone wall, through which 
a green gate swung invitingly open, and in 
the front yard were flower beds circled with 
sea shells. Also in front of the cottage ex- 
tended a well-traveled clay road, and if 
you should happen along that way you 
would probably see Eben issue from the 
house, bareheaded, his long white curis 
hanging to his shoulders and his mild bive 
eyes lighting his broad smooth face into 
a smile of welcome. If you are at all social- 
ly inclined you would have no difficulty in 
starting a conversation with Eben on any 
topic you might choose, and he would stand 
at the gate and talk until Nancy appeared 
with the admonition: “Eben, put on your 
aoe. Which command he would promptly 
obey. 

From the cottage coukil be seen the sea, 
stretching away to the horizon. It licked the 
shore a hundred or more feet below the 
cliff on which the cottage stood, and five 
hundred yards out could be seen the black 
rocks of Boar’s Back, a reef on which a 
half century ago a full-rigged ship had 
struck and gone to pieces, all the crew 
perishing. 

Eben alternately hated and loved the 
ocean. He hated it in its angry moods. In 
such a state the ocean had swallowed his 
‘twin brother. Some said he had sailed 
away piqued because Eben had won 
Nancy. But when calm and peaceful Eben 
loved the ocean. He loved to wander along 
the shore and watch it dimpling in the 
sunlight and the fleecy islands sleeping on 
its bosom. He loved at night to watch 
white sails reflected in the moonlight and 
the colored lights of passing steamships. 

His father had been a sea captain, his 
father before him, and Eben’s only brother 
had been a sailor, but Eben had hardly 
sailed out of sight of land. 

On clear nights, too, he conld see the 
twin lights far down the coast, sending 
out a bright pathway for mariners to trav- 
erse. Nearer, almost under the cliff it 
seemed, although really six miles away, was 
the steady light of Shell island. In his 
secret heart Eben had the ambition to be 
keeper of that light, but he had not breathed 
it to Nancy, but perhaps she divined it. 

Late one summer afternoon Nancy stood 
before the looking glass, “‘prinking” as she 
ealled it. She was sufficiently given to the 
ways of the world to see that her white cap 
was becoming, and there was a little color 
at her throat, because a bit ef ribpon al- 
ways attracted Eben’s glance. After her 
modest toilet was finished she went to the 
door, and shading her eyes gazed earnestly 
down the road; whence Eben would come 
on his way home from town. Soon she saw 
him trudging along as fast as a knee made 
stiff by a rebel bullet, back in the ‘6s, 
would allow him. : 

At the sight Nancy darted imto the kitch- 
en and busily engaged in preparing sup- 
per. Soon Eben appeared with his cus- 
tomary “How do, ma?” But Nancy’s quick 
eye noted something unusual in his man- 
ner. It was only after helping himself to 
a big piece of bread that he said: “Captain 
Parker, keeper of Shell light, has resigned.” 

“Has he?” quietly inquired Nancy, a lit- 
tle pink appearing in her cheeks. “Yes, he 
has.” reiterated Eben. Then after a pause, 
“T’d like to be keeper of that light, Namcy.”’ 

Nancy looked as if this statement was 
new. “Why do you want it, Eben? It 
would be dreadful lonesome out there.” 

“Wouldn’t be much Ionelier than here. 
There’s work for the government, good 
salary and ships passing by. I allers want- 
ed to be keeper of. that light.” Nancy’s 
giance took in her home as if she already 
saw desolation brooding over it; but she 
only said: ‘“Well, Eben, if you go out there 
T’ll go, too.” 

“I’m going to begin a campaign to-mor- 
row. I’m going to see Squire Brown and 
have him write three petitions and have 
everybody sign ’em.” “Going to pass "em 
yourself?” innocently inquired Nancy. 

“N-no, guess I won’t do that. But the 
_squire’ll pass one and I'll leave one at the 
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store and maybe somebedy will hand 
"round another.” Nancy let a little sigh 
escape her, but not another word did she 
say on the subject that evening. 

Eben saw the squire next day. He wrote 
three petitions, signed and consented to 
pass one and gave the other two to Eben. 


From the law office Eben went to the 
store below and easily obtained permis- 
sion of the proprietor to leave one petition 
on the counter. The proprietor good- 
naturedily put his mame to the petition. 
Then a little way down the strect Eben 
called at the little cobbier’s shop in which 
a little man with a wooden lege sat at the 
bench. When Eben had unfolded his er- 
rand the little cobbler, with whom he was 
fast friends, exclaimed: “’Course I will, 
Eben, ’course I will. I'd do anything for 
you. Don’t I remember how down therein 
the wilderness after my leg was shattered 
you just took me on your back, and not 
minding the bulicts more than nothing, 
carried me back to the hospital tent. Yes, 
sir, I'll pass the petition for you.” And with 
— in his eyes the cobbler grasped Eben’s 
han 

The news that Eben wanted to be keeper 
of Shell light soon became noised about the 
village. When he arrived home that night 
he could talk of nothing else. Already the 
petition contained 49 names. The minister, 
the doctor and the schoolmaster had all 
signed. Every day Eben went to town and 
returned with more glowing accounts. 
Every voter, many women and some chil- 
dren had signed his paper. In his feverish 
eagerness over his campaign he seemed so 
different from what he usually was that 
poor Nancy became worn and thin with 
anxiety. 

It was a great day when the petitions 
were forwarded to the proper authorities, 
and half the town turned out to see that 
they were safely deposited in the mail box. 
Then came a weary time of suspense. Eben 
grew more and more irritable and unlike 
himself. Time went on and still nothing 
was heard from his petition, until one af- 
ternoon a neighbor driving by dropped a 
paper published weekly in an adjoinine 
town. After supper Eben sat reading it 
at the table by the light of a candle. Nancy 
was washing dishes im the kitchen amd 
could see him through the open door. Sud- 
denly she was startled by a sound haif 
gasp, half mean. Eben was sitting with 
his head resting on his hand, the paper 
having fallen to the floor. 

‘What's the matter, Eben?” “Nothing.” 
Then rising slowly he took the candie, “I’m 
kinder tired. Guess I'll go to bed.” 

Nancy saw his face was pale and drawn. 
Hardiy had the door closed when she dart- 
ed and seized the paper. Glancing down 
the column she read: “John Foster of 
Machias has been appointed keeper of Shell 
light in place of Capt Parker, resigned. He 
was cordially indorsed by his fellow towns- 
men and recommended by Congressman 
Burnette.” Nancy twisted the paper tight 
and thrust it in the fire. 

Eben did not refer to the matter next day, 
but for some time seemed listless and low 
spirited. 

The autumn faded into winter. For days 
in November the wind blew steadily from 
the southwest, banking great clouds in 
the east. Then there was a lull, the sea 
lying still without a ripple save for a long 
ground swell breaking into huge surf at 
the shore. The gray rocks of Boar’s Back, 
half sheltered by a point of land, only 
occasionally sent forth an angry spit and 
let out a deep moan. .Toward evening a 
chilling wave swept over the ocean, the 
thermometer dropped 20 degrees in as many 
minutes and it began to snow a fine biting 
sleet. All night the wind screamed and 
the sea roared about the little cottage on 
the hight. The next day the storm con- 
tinued with unabating fury. "Within their 
little storm-proof dwelling Eben and Nancy 
kept close and comfortable. Eben’s sleep 
that night was of broken dreams. He 
dreamed that his house was a fort and a 
fleet of steel-clad warships, approaching the 
coast, Was about to bombard it. He could 
see the sailors sighting the gun. He awoke 
with a start. Nancy was already sitting 
up. She gripped his arm with intensity 
of fear. “Eben! Listen.” 

Without the wind and ocean were roaring 
with the sound of an avalanche. But ina 
moment there was borne in the fearful re- 
port of a cannon. Wben ieaped to the 
floor and hastily dressed, Nancy followed 
him with a shaw] thrown over tier. In the 
Silence broken only by the storm and the 
ticking of a little wooden clock on the shelf, 
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there came another muffled report of the 
cannon. 

“Eben,” tremblingly whispered Nancy, 
“what is it?” Before replying Eben went to 
the closet and then slowly drew on a long 
pair of rubber boots. Then he put on a 
heavy coat and a cloth cap which he drew 
down over his ears. Nancy gazed at him as 
if im a maze. Then Eben faced her. “Nancy, | 
there’s a wreck on Boar’s Back.” 

“Where are you going?” “Going to the. 
life saving station te notify the folks.” 

“Eben!” screamed Nancy, casting herself 
at his feet and clutching his knees, “you | 
shall not. You'll die to go out on a night 
like this. The crew or coast patrol will 
hear those guns.” “No,” replied Eben, 
slowly. “The wind drives the sound away. 
And,” glancing at the clock, “it’s half past 
1 and the patrol has gone by. I must go.”’ 

“Eben!”’ screamed his wife. “‘Kben! hear 
me. I love you. You are all Ihave. Stay 
here; stay with me; don’t go out im the 
storm.” Eben gently lifted her to her feet 
and looked in her eyes. “Nancy, when I 
went to war you bade me go. It is serving 
my country again to try to save those peo- 
ple. Tell me to go.” ' 

Nancy looked at him amazed, In place 
of the weak expression there was a stern 
light of the eyes. Siowly she took her arms 
from his shoulders and he was gone. 

The first thing the storm did to Eben was 
to throw him violently against the side of 
the house. Then it knocked him down, 
When he arose the wind swept him head- 
long over the low stone wail and knocked 
him down again. After he had picked him- 
self up the storm carried him almost off his 
feet across a pasture and finally he brought 
up against a rail fence. To this he chung 
desperately. Shielding his face from a 
fusilade of pebbles, hail and ice he worked 
his way along the fence until he came to 
a steep pitch, down which he slid or rather 
relied. Here he was sheltered somewhat 
and laboriously climbed up the oppasite 
hill. 

At the top he fell om his hands and knees, 
and crawled through the snow until he 
reached the friendly shelter of some pime 
woods, through which the wind was play- 
ing weird and mournful cadences. Again he 
reached the open and again he met the biast 
in all its fury. His ears hands were 
numb with cold, his body sed and stiff, 
but still he went on. He put his back to 
the wind and pushing with all his might he 
could new and then make a little progress; 
sometimes he could only just hold his own. 
He thought of Shell light and wondered, 
how high the waves were rolling out there 
and if the new Keeper was keeping the 
light burning. 

“If [a been appointed, I wouldn't be 
here now, that’s sure,” he thought. 


Again he pushed on. At last utterly ex-< 
hausted he rolled into the snow and tying, 
fell into a doze. He aroused with a start. 
He seemed to hear close at hand the sound 
of cannon, and see almost directly before 
him the stranded ship with its perishing 
crew clinging to the rigging, and the waves 
breaking over the hull. Again there seemed 
to come the cannon’s report. The sound 
carried him back to days long gone by. He 
was a soldfer boy again, and now old com- 
rades, long since dead, touched him, shoul- 
der to shoulder. They were forming for a 
charge. He could hear the roll of. the drum 
and the bugie call. And above the storm, 
or rather mingling with it, came the sound 
of soldiers singing just as they did on the 
eve of battle so many times in Eben’s 
regiment: “Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! As 
we go marching on.” 

There in front was Teddy Smith, the 
drummer boy of the regiment, just as he 
was at Cold Harbor, turning and laughingly 
beckoning the men to come on just as he 
did the last time Eben saw him. With a 
glad cry Eben leaped ahead. But try as 
he would he could not grasp the fleecing 
form, although he could hear the taunting 
laugh. On and on he ran in his wild de- 
lirium, making headway against the storm. 
The figure gave a last wave of the hand 
and was gone; and Eben rofled over a log 
into the snow. 

There was a lull in the storm and again 
Eben gained his feet. His hallucination had 
passed, and now painfully and slowly but 
steadily he plodded along. So for another 
half mile and again he fell. How Yong*he 
lay there he never knew. But there seemed 
to come to him Nancy’s voice, calling to 
him toe arise. He leaped to his feet. The 
voice bade him run faster. On he pressed. 
To fall again he knew to be for the last 
time. He had forgotten his errand. 
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must only obey the voice and go on. Again 
he staggered, half fell to his knees. No, 
one more try. He gave a lurch forward, 
and crashing through the door of the life- 
saving station, to which he had been driven 
by some mysterious power, fell on the floor 
in the midst of a group of men. They 
leaped to their feet. Eben, rising to his 
knees like a knight in ice clad armor, pulled 
his muffler from his face, and hoarsely 
whispered, but so as to be distinctly heard: 
“Wreck! wreck on the Boar’s Back!” and 
fell unconscious to the floor. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next 
day that he recovered consciousness. He 
was lying in a bunk at the station, covered 
with buffalo robes and blankets. He could 
not move his right leg; he was sore and 
stiff, and had a prickling sensation all over, 
yet he was strangely happy. On opening his 
eyes his glance met Nancy’s gaze. She 
gZave a cry of joy. 

“Oh, Eben! They’re saved, all saved, and 
a woman and a little girl. If it wasn’t for 
you they would have been drowned. Oh, 
I am so proud and happy. And, ben, you 
don’t care now about being keeper of Shell 
light, do you?” 

“No,” replied Eben, slowly. 
anything about that, now.” 
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Boarding Mistress Once a Boarder. 


CARO §&. 





The old farmhouse which is filled each 
season with boarders, the same coming 
from many places, and som occupying the 
same rooms year after year, is situated on 
a hill overlooking Lake Winnipesaukee, the 
lovely sheet of water being just 30 rods 
from the house. The farm is an undivided 
one owned by three brothers, and I am the 
wife of one of those brothers. 

For 20 years I resided in a distant city; 
for those same 20 years I came to the farm 
to board a few weeks each summer, and 
my experience during those summer trips 
has served me with my plans, furnished me 
with ideas to which I attribute my success 
in the taking of boarders, and though I 
shall give no figures, I shall confess to a 
gcod financial success every year since I 
began the practice. 

I will tell the readers what I think is the 
reason of my success by sending a dozen 
‘“‘dont’s’” which are best kept in mind when 
taking summer boarders. Don’t take board- 
ers so early in the season that you are not 
really ready for them; have none until 
ready for all. There are few things so dis- 
agreeable to a boarder as to have his host- 
ess or her Lelp scrubbing floors, papering 
walls, painting or putting down carpets in 
different parts of the house; nothing more 
detracting to a comfortable rest than the 
continual getting ready for someone else. 

Don’t talk about last year’s boarders, and 
tell about how Mr A did his own rowing, 
or Mrs B was so quiet. Perhaps Mr C and 
Mrs D now with you will not expect to do 
the same. More than likely he hates to 
row, and had rather never fish than man- 
age his own boat, while she would be home- 
sick in 24 hours if she didn’t bang on the 
piano or sing or whistle. Don’t ask too 
many questions. The ones with you will 
tell all they consider needful about their 
home life, and you are not really expected 
to explain why you take boarders or how 
long you expect to follow the vocation; 
questions are all right in their way, but 
are unpleasant for both sides sometimes. 

Don’t charge a boarder for every little 
thing. The horse of course will be hired for 
long rides, but if a sack of corn wants to 
be taken to mill, and the man offers to take 
it, let him go. Let the children have a free 
ride with legs hanging off the old buck- 
board, and then have the fun of seeing the 
queer millstones do their labor. Don’t be 
too busy. If the ladies want to go blue- 
berrying, it is so nice to have the boarding 
mistress, who knows the quickest way to 
get to the pasture (and who isn’t afraid of 
cows) go too. Keep help enough to admit 
of mingling with those who are sojourning 
with you. Don’t obtrude, but watch thou 
the stranger within thy gates, and humor 
the whims of each. 

Don’t scold at servants or members of the 
family before the boarders. Keep your tem- 
per till the strangers are out of hearing. If 
Ann did not fill the lamps, the boarders 
needn’t know all about it, and if the po- 
tatoes were not boiled long enough, the 
boarders are sure not to care whose fault it 
was. Don’t go round with a brush and 
dust pan and with elaboration brush up the 
parlor carpet or stairs which show the 
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prints of feet fresh from the shore or gar- 
den. The carpets were clean in the morn- 
ing before the boarders began their inces- 
sant “getting up and getting out,’ and they 
know it. 

Don’t have too many knickknacks in the 
chambers. Let them have a chance to 
hang up a whisk broom case or set down a 
manicure set without moving things to 
make room. Don’t be too fussy about the 
hours for meals. Have a set time for each, 
but don’t act cross if the pudding is less 
puffy and the vegetables less fresh because 
“the fish were biting so well we really were 
obliged to stay.’”’ The fun of a big string 
of fish is far ahead of the trouble of a cool 
dinner for them. 

Don’t be bossy, but let them know that 
you really are at the helm. Don’t fail to 
have plenty of garden stuff, peas, beans, 
corn, lettuce, yes, even onions, right out 
of the ground. When planting, see that 
there’s a lot of these things, so much prized 
when fresh, and, on the whole, cheapest 
for you. Last of all, don’t think that tak- 
ing boarders is all fun or all profit, for like 
every other money-making business, there’s 
hard work and much that is unpleasant 
about it, but with care and forethought, 
pluck and patience, it can be made both 
pleasant and profitable. 





Food in Porto Rico. 


JUANITA, 





In some rural communities in New Eng- 
land, I believe that it is the custom to 
invite the school teacher “’round” and to 
set before her on such occasions sundry 
choice viands, I believe, too, that there 
have been almost as many newspaper jokes 
upon what the small boy said on these 
visits as upon those when “the minister 
came to tea.” This custom prevails in 
Porto Rico, and as it is imperative that the 
good will of the parents be gained, I deem- 
ed it expedient to accept the numerous in- 
vitations showered upon me, and to bid a 
sorrowful farewell to my anticipated 6 
o'clock dinner at the American boarding 
house and to steel my mind to offering pro- 
fuse thanks for the privilege of eating un- 
known and unholy concoctions in the midst 
of a Porto Rican family. 

The food is served with an elaborate cere- 
mony, the absurdity of which always 
strikes me forcibly. At night the course 
dinner always begins with soup. Some of 
this soup is really good, and some is not. 
To make a rational estimate I should say 
that the ingredients of which some Porto 
Rican soup is composed might be enumer- 
ated in the thousands. It is a bit trying to 
be forced to consume with smiling face 
whole blades of grass, having never regard- 
ed myself as a ruminating animal. The 
servant, barefoot and most untidily attired. 
clears away the soup dishes. (It seems to 


me the dirtier the servants are the more 


they are valued.) 


separate courses and then comes “dulce” 
for dessert. Literally speaking, ‘‘dulce’”’ 
means “sweet,” but it is applied to every 


kind of agreeable eatable on the island and 
there is no other name for candy. Early in 
my dining experiences, upon one occasion 
when a particularly agreeable plate of 
“‘dulce’’ was set before me, in the innocence 
of my heart I inquired in my limited Span- 
ish in regard to its composition. I will 
spare you the details of the revelation. 
Then and there I registered a vow that I 
would never again attempt to discover just 
what I was eating. Coffee is last, the best 
coffee in the world, and you have no con- 
scientious squirms in telling your host of 
your sincere relish of it. 

I have failed to state that the native 
bread, baked in circular loaves, is cut up 
in what, in the delightful vernacular of 
childhood, I term ‘“‘junks,” and is strewed 
about over the table cover in reach of all. 
There are no napkins and I find it to be the 
custom to wipe hands and mouth upon the 
table cloth. Upon one memorable occasion 
my host drew a suspicious looking fork 
across his sleeve before handing it to me. 
Nevertheless, no member of the family 
would be guilty of touching their food till I 
had first lifted my fork to my mouth, and 
the environments often render the elaborate 
ceremony of the service most absurd. 

Rice is an important food factor and so- 
called potatoes are raised and eaten. They 
differ materially however, from the vegeta- 
bles I know as such. A delightful bever- 
age is made from “naranjas,” as the sour 
oranges are called, and a servant often 
appears at my schoolroom door with a glass 
of this for “la Americana professora.”’ They 
are sensitive people, these Porto Ricans, 
and consider a refusal of any offered re- 
freshment as an insult, so I am forced to 
masticate all that is set before me, and I 
am a convert to the theory that dirt is 
healthy, for I never was better in my life 
than I have been since subsisting in part on 
Porto Rican diet. Although there is an 
abundance of fruit here, in spite of the hur- 
ricane in August, it does not grow in the 
streets, as many Americans seem to think 
it ought. I share the sentiments of an 
acquaintance who says that if he ever eats 
a square meal in the states again he will be 
ready to lie down and die in peace, but 
I have found a certain way to forget all 
that is repellant is to go out of doors a 1 
imbibe the wondrous beauty of the moun- 
tains and the ocean surf, the majestic 
splendor of the palms and the sweetness of 
the roses blooming everywhere. 


Customer: Give me 10 cents’ worth of 
paregoric, please. 

Druggist: Yes, sir: 

Customer (absent-mindedly): How much 


is it? 
Druggist: A quarter, 








Paper-Makers. 


MARGARET.W. LEIGHTON, 

“Hurry, hurry, work faster,” I heard 
Queen Wasp say to the two workers who 
were helping her. ‘“‘We must build as many 
new cells Aas we can to-day, while the sun 
shines bright, for we don’t khow how soon 
it will cloud up again. It’s the first time 
it has been out for nine days.” And all 
three flew off and tore some bits of rotten 
wood from the old rail fence in the back 
pasture. 

Each wasp took her bits of wood and 
chewed and chewed- them as hard as she 
could, until she had made them into a tiny 
ball of gray pulp. The queen flew home and 
laid her ball on the edge of an unfinished 
cell. She patted it out very thin with the 

















top of her head, and made it into a paper 
wall between two of the cells. 

The second wasp put her ball on the edge 
of the paper umbrella, that hung over their 
house, and carefully smoothed it out. When 
the cells were finished the queen glued a 
tiny white egg into each one and then she 
said to her workers: 

“Now I think you have earned a rest— 
go and enjoy yourselves.” They hugged 
each other for joy, and flew off .to find 
something to eat. One came across a fat 
green worm and the other found a white 
grub. Each chewed her supper and turned 
it over and over until it was made into a 
little ball; for, you see, these workers were 
so in the habit of making balls of pulp for 
paper that they thought their suppers must 
be made into balis, too. 

When they had finished, each washed her 
hands by drawing them a great many times 
through her jaws. Then they washed their 
feelers and their faces, folded their wings, 
and crept under the gray umbrella for their 
well-earned rest. 


Class Colors in Flowers. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK. 








It is a pretty conceit for the girls of the 
graduating class to carry out in the flowers 
worn at the commencement exercises, the 
class colors. For instance, if the class col- 
ors be red and white, the white gown may 
furnish the one and a bunch of glorious red 
roses the other, of the colors shown in the 
hall decoration. Or both white and _ red 
blossoms may be chosen. Red roses, deep- 
hearted carnations, or sprigs of the bleeding 
heart may all be had at this season of the 
year. Whites may be roses, anemones, pan- 
sies, or the lovely Dutchman’s breeches; or 
the red and white as combined in some of 
our flowers; the caprice roses, or the wild 
columbine, although the latter is more a 
cream than a white with the red. 

Purple and gold is often chosen. For this 
nothing could be lovelier than pansies of 
these colors. Or tiny yellow roses and the 
deep royal heart’s-ease, if two flowers are 
wanted. Blue and gold,—the lovely for- 
get-me-not alone, or any of the pretty blue 
blossoms we love. 

Why not have more simplicity in the flow- 
ers for this occasion, anyhow? Many a girl 
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spends far more than she can at all afford, 
just because the rest all send to the city 
to buy theirs. And hothouse flowers cost 
“like everything.” The loveliest flowers I 
ever Saw at commencement were worn by 
two girls who did not pay a cent for them. 
One had sprays of white lilac from the. bush 
that had grown up along with herself, and 
not a rare rose spray was any sweeter than 
these. Another year I know of a girl who 
Wore the mock orange, a handful of the 
waxen sprays denuded of their leaves, and 
arranged in a long drooping, graceful fash- 
ion at one shoulder.’ In her hair was an- 
other bunch, and everyone was admiring 
the lovely blossoms, and no one guessed 
until told that her flowers cost any less than 
the ones worn by the wealthiest girl-in the 
class. Why not choose a spray of apple 
blossoms, or hunt the woods for anemone, 
or the exquisite dog-tooth violets? Sim- 
Pplicity is departing from our commence- 
ment services. Let yours be the task to 
bring it back and eombine with it exquisite 
taste and unique loveliness. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Little Brothers and Sisters-<I have a 
bird and I have had a lamb and a crow, but 
my crow flew away and my lamb I sold. I 
go to the Methodist church almost every 
Sunday. My Sunday school teacher’s name 
is Hattie Cotton.—[J. G. 

My papa is now in the Philippine islands 
serving in the army. I have for pets a ca- 
nary bird, a little dog and a beautiful cat. 
I have one brother and one sister. I am 
12 years old. Hurrah for the football girl! 
[Blue-eyed Girl, Tennessee. 

I have six pet lambs, Valentine, Blanche, 
Tommy, Timmy, Jackie and Jimmie. I like 
pet lambs and think other children like 
them, too. I am eight years old. I have 
two sisters and two brothers and a father 
and mother.—-[W. Foster Bickel. 

I live in the Buckeye state. My mamma 
is sick and I do the work for papa and 
my brother. When I get tired sometimes 
I let things go “‘kind of half way.” As I 
am out of school, I am afraid I will lose the 
honor of being at the head of my classes.— 
[Plumb. 


Mamma said that I might write a letter 
if I wouldn’t scribble so that the poor 
printer couldn’t read it. I am nine years 
old. I was born in England, but I now live 
in Oregon. I don’t like it in winter, but I 
like it in summer. We live on a farm. My 
father raises stock. I have a calf. I call 
him Dewey. I think I know Brown-Eyes. 
I think her initials are C. S. I have a cousin 
they call ‘‘the kid.” I think he is slightly 
acquainted with her. I have a little Shet- 
land pony. I like to ride him very much. I 
think it is lots of fun to ride horseback.— 
(s. B. 














WHO SAID RATS? 





J. T.’s Opinions—Well, Tablers, here I 
am back again. My duties as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Agriculturist letter 
club have been so great (?) that I haven’t 
been able to write. I want to thank all 
those who have written to me, but I really 
can’t answer them, although I would like 
to answer them all. LaFayette, I think the 
boy on the left is the city boy and the one 
on the right is yourself. Please tell me if 
I am right. Mont, your picture is “all 
right.”” Won’t you tell us about your army 
life? Larry Lynnwood, Imogene is also one 
of my favorite Shakespearean characters. I 
liked Beatrice also in Much Ado About 
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Nothing, and especially Hero. Portiain Mere 
chant of Venice is a very strong character. 
How many of the Tablers like Rudyard 
Kipling? I think his poems are very in- 
teresting to study. The Tablers seem to be 
divided on the subject of football. For my 
part, I think the game is all right and I 
enjoy nothing better than watching it, Miss 
Idal, have you any opinions on the subject? 
Oh, Miss Idal, won’t you please tell me if 
that is your photo entitled One of the New 
Jersey Kind? I am almost sure it is, Moun- 
tain Princess; if I had been in your place, 
as soon as I found out that the boy wouldn’t 
or couldn’t talk, I would have stopped talk- 
ing right off until the silence became so 
painful that he had to talk, then I would 
tease him about it afterward so he couldn’t 
get mad.—[{Jack’s Twin. 











ONE OF OUR LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AMS. 





Remarks—Only a Farmer’s Boy, what do 
you think of cowpeas as the coming forage 
crop? Or the dread effect of the San Jose 
scale on fruit trees?—[Julian N. Stallard. 

I live in southern Illinois. I have never 
been out of that wonderful state, nor do I 
wish to, either. We have taken this paper 
ever since it was first printed. My brother 
keeps these papers and then we have a jolly 
time looking at the young folks’ photos in 
the winter when there is nothing to do out 
of doors.—[C. M. G. 

This in answer to Georgia Cracker, issue 
of April 7: The house cost $625.—[Arul. 

Could we not take a vote on Sour Girl, 
whether she be Miss Idal, and the Y F E 
tell which has it, the yeas or nays? I feel 
pretty sure the two are the same, as the 
Y F E knows Sour Girl so well.—[{Auntie. 

A bunch of wild pansies, pressed, has 
been received from Miss Effie Clark, Kaho- 
ka, Mo. They are very delicate and pretty. 

D. R. B. sends a complete algebraic work- 
ing out of Mathematique’s problem, pub- 
lished in the issue of April 14, his answer 
being 19.5. His answer to Peggy’s problem 
(April 21) is 177 9-13 lbs, the weight of the 
deer. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
ll. -Word Changing—Fill the first blank 
with a word of five letters; the second blank 
with the same word beheaded; and the third 





blank with the second word curtailed.—_{J. Z., 
an 


Did the —— —— alone to get — of the 
groom? 

12. Biblical—Where is the word bed first 
found in the Bible? Give book, chapter and 
verse.—{[D. M. M., Vt. 

13. Cross-word Enigma—[G. B. H., Ct. 

‘m found in bake but not in fry. 

*’m found in bread but not in pie. 

’m found in bite but not in munch. 

’m found in breakfast but not in lunch. 

*’m found in plate but not in spoon. 

’m found in dinner but not in noon. 
Now when you have my name complete, 
You'll find that I am good to eat. 

14. Charade.—[Iris, N Y. 

Where high heroes brightly shine, 

My first had never guided them; 

My second ushers in the words that 

Tell why victory crowned their swords; 

Nor shall my third withholden be 

From sounding forth their victory 

In every note; my whole itself 

This world’s loss, this world’s pelf 
Their name would never win, 
Their fame shall never dim. 

15 Double Acrostic—1, Joins; 2, a lady; 3, @ 
kind of malt liquor; 4, a bud; 5, Portuguese 
coin; 6, a pulpit; 7, thin. Primals and _ finals 
give the name of a noted American._{P. M, 
McL., N S. ‘ 
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Talk Around the Table. 


The Presidents’ Mothers—Seeing letter 


from Schoolma’am in your issue of April 21, 
regarding presidents’ wives, I send list of 
all the presidents’ mothers. which is taken 
from tte Boston Transcript or some time 
ago: George Washington, Mary Ball; John 
Adams, Susanna Bowiston; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Jane Randolph; James Madison, Nellie 
Conway; James Monroe, Eliza Jones; John 
Quincy Adams, Abigail Smith; Andrew 
Jackson, Elizabeth Hutchinson; Martin Van 
Buren, Marie Hoss; William Henry Harri- 
son, Elizabeth Basset; John Tyler, Mary 
Armistead; James K. Polk, Jane Knox: 
Zachary Taylor, Sarah Strother; Millard 
Fillmore, Phoebe Millard; Franklin Pierce, 


Anna Kendrick; James Buchanan, Eliza- 
beth Speer; Abraham Lincoln, Nancy 
Hanks; Andrew Johnson, Mary McDon- 


nough; U. 8. Grant, Hannah Simpson; R. B. 
Hayes, Sophia Burchard; James Garfield, 
Eliza Ballou; Chester A. Arthur, Melvina 
Stone; Grover Cleveland, Annie Neal; Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Elizabeth Irwin; William 
McKinley, Nancy C, Allison. I think it very 
interesting to know the maiden names of 
our presidents’ mothers and I hope the 
monster will not devour this.—[Edna of 
Kentucky. 





School Discipline—I am pleased to read 
through yeur journal a movement on foot 
for better day schools in our rural districts. 
The teacher should begin his discipline 
with the government of himself. Children 
are so much the creatures of imitation that 
it is all-important they have a good model. 
As is the teacher so is the school. So he 
should carefully cultivate habits of neat- 
ness, cleanliness and order, gentleness 
of manner, a watchful self-control and 
a cheerful spirit. If the light of the sun, 
the orb of day, be needful to diffuse comfort 
and physical energy throughout a school, 
no less important, from the power of its 
moral influence, is the light of a cheerful 
countenance, with pleasing tones of voice, 
and activity and earnestness of manner.— 
{I. S. Carey. 





Good Times—I wonder how many of the 
Tablers are in the ““Money-in-Poultry con- 
test.”” I am for one, but cannot say I ex- 
pect a prize, for I presume my record book 
will not be kept to suit. It won’t hurt me 
to try anyway. Girls, don’t you miss the 
story when there isn’t any? Silas Croker, 
your comments are good, but you know it 
is apt to make people sick to swallow to 
many good things at one meal. [I like to 
hear about the flowers. I have ‘had lovely 
ones all winter, even though “way up coun- 
try in a lone farmhouse.” I believe we can 
have lovely things and good times even if 
we are farmers.—[{Helen of Troy. 


True Hospitality—I would like to shake 


hands with Evangeline, who wrote ‘‘Abuses 
of Hospitality.” I know that the system of 
serving elegant refreshments in a fine man- 
ner is scaring away true hospitality. Last 
Sunday while we were at dinner a knock 
came at the door. I went and found one 
of my friends, whom I invited in to dinner, 
arranging a plate for her and making no 
change in anything. We had a very pleas- 
ant time, and I often think the unexpected 
guest is the one I enjoy the most. If I 
send an invitation I feel in duty bound to 
do very much more, and thus increase the 
labor and expense. Simpler living and a 
brave disregard of craze forexpensive cloth- 
ing and living would make us all happier.— 
[One Who Hopeth. 





A City Schoolroom—My schoolroom is a 
large square one, with two windows to the 
west and two to the north. These windows 
are filled with plants, which brighten and 
beautify the whole room. My sword fern, 
which almost fills one window, and a large 
tub of fuchsia in another window, are as 
pretty as anything. On the green covered 
table with the plants stand two dolls made 
of clay pipes, dressed in tissue paper. They 
are Priscilla and Prudence. These delight 
tthe children, of whom there are more than 
50. Then we have a border of brownies at 
the top of some blackhboards. Each month 
gives us a new Dlackboard calendar, and 
there is no month during the school year 
that does not suggest something to illus- 
trate the calendar. For April we had fairy 
pussies. Memorial day suggests something 
for the May calendar. The walls are tinted 


light green, and upon them hang some nice 
pictures, four of which are new this year. 
One, an Aristocarbon, is the ‘‘Madonna and 
child,” by Murillo. There are two of 
Prang’s colored Mother Goose pictures. The 
fourth is a water color of 

“Jack fell down, 

And broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after.” 
I try to have the room as bright as pos- 
sible, for I want the children to feel it a 
place to be happy in. Not least among the 
attractions, to my mind, at least, are my 
three gold fish: in a globe on my desk. At 
noon, when I eat my lunch, they come over 
to that side of the globe and tease for their 
dinner. I love to watch them. I always 
feed them when I have my dinner. They 
dart and dash after their food, and even 
talk about it in their way. A queer little 
way it is, too,—fish tak. It is fun to hear 
them. Mine is a city schoolroom.—[Yensie 
Carleton. 





In the Trade—Three cheers for Will Tem- 
pler. Your poem hit my case exactly. I’m 
“one in the trade,” and sometimes feel as 
though I needed a little more than the pa- 
tience of Job. If some people could only 
realize what ‘us poor schooima’ams”’ have 
to put up with. My school is composed prin- 
cipally of “state wards” picked up on the 
streets of our large towns and cities. They 
are brought to our quiet country town and 
with them all their rough city ways and 
talk. I often think that a teacher must 
have more patience than Job, else she 
might be tempted to take the advice of 
Job’s wife.—[A Little Schoolma’am. 





Always the Same—I should like to say 
to Business Woman that I should love to 
change with her. I am a housekeeper in 
every sense of the word. She would go 
mad in a month of the dead stillness. Al- 
ways the same day after day and year after 
year. The monotony of a farm life is dread- 
ful, and I am busy nearly all of the time. 
I like the stir and hurry of a great city 
like New York. I envy that business woman. 
I will take her fine salary. She shall come 
here and see no money, no, not enough to 
buy a car ticket. I advise all young girls 
to beware of the dull life of a farmer.—[G. 
Viola. 

Write to Strangers—Pansy, I think no 
man or woman is complete in their expe- 
rience of life until they have enjoyed the 
pleasure derived from a true, unselfish, 
charitable correspondence with some one 
having just the right kind of a personality 
to inspire us with higher ambitions and ele- 
vate the mind above the plane that it is 
already traveling in, and I would say let us 
enjoy it, whether it be with a stranger or 
not, one we know or one we do not know— 
it matters not so long as we derive benefit 
from it. I truly believe correspondence 
makes many, many friends among strang- 
ers in many places; it teaches grammar, 
spelling, and a graceful expression of ideas; 
it awakens ambition, expands the mind, en- 
larges the heart and brings out new ener- 
gies; sharpens the intellect, teaches human 
nature, breeds good manners, brings to- 
gether kindred spirits, and last of all, it 
brings sunshine to many lonely hearts, il- 
luminating the monotony of a sad, dark, 
humdrum life. Therefore, I would say, I 
don’t think it improper to write sometimes 
to a stranger.—[{Vermont Greenhorn. 





King Birds—E. B., being a bee keeper 
I have investigated the king bird question 
pretty thoroughly, and am sure that they 
eat a great many workers, for I have found 
plenty of workers in the stomachs of al- 
most all I have killed. The investigations 
of the Smithsonian institute and the auth- 
ors of the books you spoke of may have 
been made during the swarming season, 
when a great many drones are flying and 
their large size makes them fair targets 
for the birds; but the idea that only drones 
are eaten is certainly erroneous.—; W yor 





Stoutness—“‘The fat sister of Pennsylva- 
nia’ is in distress on account of the “‘hon- 
orable” gray hairs and wrinkles. I think 
that stoutness is not the worst thing in the 
world, but very uncomfortable sometimes, 
particularly during the warm season. I am 
stout “minus the gray hairs and wrinkles,” 
but nothing would induce me to take any 
of the stuff advertised to make fat people 
lean. I knew a lady who tried some of it, 
and she is an invalid, and has been for sev- 
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eral years, from the effects of the poison 
taken no doubt in the medicine. Don’t try 
any of these vile remedies. You may be 
the one who can’t use it. I know how I 
can reduce my size. Just deny myself the 
goodies and eat only certain kinds of food. 
But I enjoy my potato with my dinner, yet 
they tell me it is one of the greatest flesh 
which increase my size, but I still eat them, 
producers. There are many kinds of food 
The only way to do in my opinion is to 
diet. To be too stout is a calamity. I 
have no idea how much my weight is, and 
I would not for anything. When people say, 
“How much do you weigh?” I tell them 
truthfully, “I don’t know.’—[Charity 
Sweet. 





Summer Boarders at the South. 


IAN, 





Nearly six years ago my husband rented 
a small farm in one of the counties of Pied- 
mont, Virginia. The house we got with it 
Was moderate in size, perfectly plain, with 
no emodern conveniences. The farm was 
prettily situated on the Rappahannock 
river, within easy reach of railroad station, 
churches and stores. We had of course 
no money to start with and no prospect of 
increasing our store, so as a forlorn hope I 
turned to summer boarders, thinking it 
might be possible I might along that line 
make a few much-needed dollars to help 
pay off two or three small debts and by 
degrees get a few comforts for our extreme- 
ly bare home. Remembering how little I 
had to offer, I determined to put my price 
down to the lowest notch. I wrote at once 
to some friends in Washington, D C, to say 
I was prepared and would be glad to give 
health and happiness to city folk for the 
modest sum of $12 per month. When to 
country friends I made known my hand- 
some offer, their hands and voices were 
lifted up in distress and dismay that I 
should know so little of what I proposed 
to do. They all assured me I would be 
poor as Lazarus at the end of the season. 
In spite of it all I stuck to my plan and 
my price, set my house in order and :with 
many misgivings awaited the first batch of 
boarders. 

They were husband, wife and brother- 
in-law. In my correspondence I had done 
my best to tell them how little they had 
to expect, still I feared they would be dis- 
gusted with the plainness of southern farm 
life. To my delight they seemed to find 
Pleasure in everything our dull neighbor- 
hood had to offer. An old boat, together 
with their fishing lines and hooks, furnished 
pleasure for the gentlemen and fish for our 
table. Perch and carp sometimes weigh- 
ing six pounds made a delightful addition 
to the plain meals. The pretty young wife 
made herself happy and content by being 
useful, helped me in many ways, made 
dainty frocks for my little girl, gathered in 
the eggs, fed the chickens, helped to dry 
fruit, with many other little helps thrown 
in. Promptly at the end of the month I 
received $36 in such beautifully clean new 
notes as added greatly to the pleasure of 
handling them. At the end of three months 
I had partly paid the above-mentioned lit- 
tle debts which I had in vain tried to .o 
with chickens and eggs. The only real 
expense during the hot months was $4 per 
month to a number one cook. Of course I 
used a little more of everything, but as we 
lived mainly on what was raised on the 
farm, did not feel it as would in buying 
or being able to sell, which is entirely out 
of our power as far as fruits and vege- 
tables are concerned. 

Our boarders took meals with us, nor did 
we change hours to suit them. Breakfast 
at half-past 6 consisted of hot biscuit, egg 
bread omelet, Saratoga chips, coffee, milk 
and butter. For dinner, juicy ham and 
fried or broiled chickens, with a variety of 
fresh vegetables, homemade jellies and 
pickles occasionally, a simple dessert, for 
supper, hot rolls, corn meal, batter cakes, 
butter, rich milk, preserved strawberries or 
raspberries, never either tea or coffee. As 
we have down here no way of disposing of 
quantities of fruits and vegetables, my idea 
is that boarders are the only way to turn 
such things into money. Since my start in 
the business it has every year paid me and 
in almost every case been pleasant. Having 
recently moved into a larger, better house 
of our own, my plan for this summer is to 
try the business on a larger scale, and will 
be glad to report success or failure as a 
possible help or warning to others. 











Canning Corn. 


MBS M, A. ENN. 





I canned our last winter’s supply of corn, 
Many do not think this at all desirable, as 
the corn put up by factories is so good and 
inexpensive. But as I have been troubled 
oftentimes in getting favorable brands, 
I have undertaken to do my own canning 
and have it just right, with no expense but 
the glass cans, which I prefer for anything. 
Certainly, I had to have my experience, 
which was not altogether successful at 
first, but I now feel no anxiety as to the 
result. 

I am very sure in the first place to have 
the right kind of corn planted, which is 
(with me) the variety called Evergreen. 
Then I am careful to pick it when just 
sufficiently mature for table use—so sweet 
and tender. I have everything ready, so the 
corn does not have to stand when carefully 
cut from the cob (entirely omitting the lat- 
ter). I then fill the cans. Right here comes 
the painstaking part, for the cans must be 
carefully and solidly packed. I have a 
wooden pestie that will go in the cans easi- 
ly. I begin to fill, putting in two or three 
spoonfuls at a time, then use pestle and 
jam the corn in all the spaces, put in as 
much more and jam again, and so on till 
it is overflowing at the top, and the mass 
is perfectly solid. Put on rubber and screw 
on the cover tightly. 

After all are filled, a dozen or so, I put the 
wash boiler on the stove with a little cold 
water in, and some pieces of shingle or 
thin pieces of board of the same thickness 
for the cans to stand on, so as to keep the 
glass from cracking; I then carefully place 
my cans so snug that they cannot tip over, 
or put something on the tops to hold them 
steady. After filling up with cold water to 
their necks, I put on the boiler cover and 
am ready for my fire, which must keep 
them boiling for three and one-half or four 
hours; replenishing water from the boiling 
teakettle from time to time, as they need 
to keep well under water. When time is 
up, I take them out, which is quite an art 
by itself—to do so without burning fingers 
or letting them tip sideways in the water. 
I then screw on tightly each cover. When 
cold, I wrap each can in paper and place in 
a —_ cupboard, or some dark corner of the 
cellar, 
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Butter That Will Keep. 


EFFIE BROWN. 





Many families, who keep but from one to 
three cows to furnish milk and butter for 
their own use only, would find it very con- 
venient to be able to keep the surplus but- 
ter of June and July till the following Jan- 
uary or February and still have it good. 
Of course dairymen with all their conven- 
jences caa do this easily, but the amount 
of “cooking butter” always in the market 
testifies a lack of knowledge somewhere. 
Butter that will keep so good you can’t 
tell it from that freshly made can be made 
without ice, a separator or creamery cans. 
I will tell you how to do it. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to mention 
cleanliness, but there will be no harm in 
reminding butter makers that it is about 
the most important thing about the work. 
The very heart of the secret of ‘making but- 
ter that will keep a jong time is the age of 
the cream and its temperature. Set in com- 
mon tin pans in an ordinary cool cellar, the 
cream should be skimmed 36 hours from the 
time it was set and then kept not longer 
than four days in cool weather and two in 
hot. 

If a pan of milk is missed and the cream 
gets old, do not skim it for butter, use it 
in cooking. If it goes into the churn it will 
spoil that churning for keeping, and if 
packed with other butter, will spoil that 
also. When the churning is delayed, use 
the butter at once, even if it does taste and 
look all right. There’s no use in trying— 
it won’t keep. Have the cream cool enough 
so that the butter will come in granules. 
When about the size of peas, draw off the 
buttermilk and wash well, salt well and 
pack in crocks. If the butter comes soft 
and frothy, the quicker you can get it out 
of sight the better. Not the least bit of use 
to try to fix that up to pack. 

In packing, fill your jars to within two 
inches of the top with butter, then put in 
a layer of salt one inch thick and pour on 
enough water to just cover the salt. That 
will make it practically air tight. Cover 
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with a cloth, then paper and a board and 
weight. Examine packed butter once each 
month and pour in more water if there has 
been much evaporation. 





A Rack for Tin Lids. 


Ss. P, SHULL. 





A convenient rack for holding the num- 
erous tin lids found among the cooking 
utensils of a modern kitchen 
is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration. The 
side pieces of the rack are 
21 inches long, 2% inches 
wide at the top, 4 inches 
wide at the bottom, cut from 
a kind of wood not easily 
split. The notches in these 
pieces should be wide enough 
te hold two lids each. The 
rack is seven inches wide 
at the top (outside measure), 
and 10 inches wide at the 
bottom, thus adapting it to 
lids of various sizes. It 
hangs against the wall and holds a dozen 
lids ready for use. 




















If the man does not stop the comgh 
the cough stops the man; stops his ap- 
petite, his sleep, his pleasure ard his 
work. So called “cough remedies” 
sometimes relieve but they don’t go deep 
enough to cure. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery cures goughs and 
diseases of the respiratory organs per- 
fectly and permanently. It stops the 
cough. It heals the lungs, stops the 
hemorrhage, if the lungs are bleeding, 
and by purifying the blood and increas- 
ing the action of the blood-making 
glands enriches every organ with the 
good blood which alone will make a 
good body. 

“My husband had been coughing for years 
and people frankly told me that he would go 
into consumption,” writes Mrs. John Shireman, 
of No. 265 25th Place, Chicago, Ill. “He had such 
terrible coughi S, we mot only grew much 
alarmed, but for the bursting of a bi 
vessel or a hemorr at almost any time. 
After three days’ coughing he was too weak to 
cress the room. doctor did him no good. 
I stated the case to a druggist, who handed me 
a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. My husband’s recovery was remarkable. 
In three days after he began using Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery he was up end 
around, and in two more days he went to work. 
Two bottles cured him.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bili- 
ousness, They produce permanent bene- 
fit and do not re-act on the system. One 
is a gentle laxative, two a cathartic dose. 
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Designs for Bead Work. 


These designs, made especially for our 
readers, are for the bead work now so pop- 



















ular. The first and smaller is adapted for 
a purse, the larger for a crocheted or knit 





chatelaine bag. The black squares represent 
the beads. 


Child’s Knitted Cap. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 








This pattern is a combination of wide 
edging and insertion. The insertion is made 
long enough to put over the head, and is to 
be fastened with ribbon bows under the 
chin. The edging is sewed neatly across 
the back part of the insertion, then all 
around the cap and across the bottom of 
the crown, forming a little cape. The crown 
is full at the top and is made of the in- 
sertion. Trim with ribbon bows, and a nar- 
row ribbon may be run through the eyelets 
ot the edging. 

Edging: Cast on twenty stitches and knit 
across plain. 

ist row—Knit three, thread over needle 
twice, purl two together, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit two, thread over, narrow, 
knit three, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit one, thread over three times, 
knit two (twenty-three stitches). In knit- 
ting off the two over stitches, make two 
stitches in returning (knit one, purl one), 
wherever over three occurs make three 
stitches (knit one, purl one, knit one). 

24 row—Knit two, knit one, purl one, knit 
one, knit one, over twice, purl two together, 
knit ten, over twice, purl two together, knit 
three (twenty-three stitches). 

3a row—Knit three, over twice, purl two 
together, knit two, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit two, over twice, purl two 
together, knit six (twenty-three stitches). 

4th row—Knit six, over twice, purl two 
together, knit ten, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit three (twenty-three stitches), 
and the same number on a needle until the 
eighth row. 

Fifth row—kKnit three, over twice, purl 
two together, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
two, over, narrow, knit one, over twice, 
purl] two together, knit six. 

6th row—Knit six, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit ten, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit three 

7th row—Knit three, over twice, purl two 
together, knit four, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, over twice, purl two together, 
knit six. 

8th row—Cast off three, knit two, over 
twice, purl two together, knit ten, over 
twice, purl two together, knit th. :e (twenty 
stitches). 

Repeat from ist row for the length re- 
quired. 

Insertion: Cast on twenty-three stitches, 
knit across plain. 

lst row: Knit twelve, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit six. There should 
be twenty-three stitches on every row. 

2d row, like Ist. 











BUSY FINGERS 


3d row—Knit thirteen, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit five. 

4th row, like 3d. 

5th row _Knit fourteen, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit four. 

6th row, like 5th. 

7th row—Knit fifteen, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit three. 

8th row, like 7th. 

9th row—Knit sixteen, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit two. 

10th row, like 9th. 

llth row—Knit fourteen, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, knit four. 

12th row, like 11th. 

13th row—Knit thirteen, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, knit five. 

14th row, like 13th. 

15th row—Knit twelve, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over, knit six. 

16th row, like 15th. 

17th row—Knit eleven, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over, knit seven. 
18th row, like 17th. 
Repeat from the 3d row. 





Cross-Striped Lace. 


Chain forty-five, turn. 

ist row—Shell of five t c in 7th st from 
needle, d c in 10th st, ch five, d c in 15th st, 
shell of five t c in 18th st, dc in 20th st, 
ch five, d c in 25th st, shell of five tc in 
28th st, d c in 30th st, ch five, d c in 35th st, 
shell of five t c in 38th st, dc in 40th st, ch 
five, d c in 45th st, turn. 

2a row—Ch five, dc in top of first loop, 
ch five, d c in top ‘of shell, ch five, d c in top 
of loop, ch five, d c in top of shell, ch five, d 
c in top of loop, ch five, dc in top of shell, 





ch five, d c in top of loop, ch five, d c in top 
of shell, ch three, turn. 

These two rows comprise the pattern, and 
are made alternately, after the first row 
making all shells in the d c between «wo 
loops, and catching the d c at either side of 
every shell into the top of a loop. It may 
be made narrower or wider at the will of 
the worker by leaving off ten stitches or 
adding the same number, for each extra 
row or row less that may be desired. 





Love. 


Love’s vows are very sweet, my dear, 
Love’s heart is whole and true; 

Love’s eyes in seeing, oh, how clear! 
The rosemary and the rue. 


Love’s life can know no death, my dear, 
No wane, and no eclipse; 

No shadow and no cringing fear 
From love’s illumined lips. 


Love’s hand is full of trust, my dear, 
And leadeth safe and sure; 
Love’s feet in errands far and near 
Are tireless to endure. 


For love is just a steady star, 
Down-shining from above; 
Its face no mortal change can mar— 
God made it, who is love. 
[Selected. 





Evermore. 





Life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth; 
Love repulsed—but it returneth! 
[Shelley. 








Locomotor Ataxis con- 

quered at last. Doctors 

P at rec eb of patients thought prcciatiose 
neura 

Wien HASE’S B ND NERVE Fe FOOD. 


FREES oR. “CHASE, 224 Nel toth St, PHILADELPHIA, “PA. 


*** CANCER +" 


Its scientific entment and cure. Book ot val Bin in- 
formation free. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Clacinnati, 0. 












Mrs. O. RP. Mund 


The sacrifice of a woman at the altar 
of motherhood is not an unusual event, 
but how unnecessary such sacrifices 
often are will be seen from the following 
interview with Mrs. C. R. Simmonds, 
of 140 Mineral Springs Avenue, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


‘‘When my child was born on April 
22, 1899, I suffered such an excessive 
loss of blood that I was utterly pros- 
brated. Blood poisoning set in and my 
life was despaired of by two of the 
prominent physicians of this city. 

‘Before my marriage I used Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People with 
good results and when the doctors gave 
me up, I decided to give the pills a trial, 
although the case was desperate. 

‘“‘ After I had taken three boxes I had 
gained so much strength that I was able 
to leave my bed for the first time in two 
months. I continued taking the pills 
and in another month could go about as 
usual. My appetite was good, the color 
returned to my cheeks and I gained in 
weight. 

“T gladly recommend Dr.Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. 

Mrs. C. R. SIMMONDS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
Zith day of August, 1899. 

THOMAS W. Rosinson, Notary Public. 
At druggists or direct from 


Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
50 cents per-box, 6 boxes §2.50. 





RU PTUR CURED while you work. You 
pay #4 when cured. No cure, 
no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 66, WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 too cnee sce eieretanato: 
































NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 


Manual Training, Nature Study. 
2 processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 

By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketch Club and Educational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teaehers. “A 
method, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult;a 
plan that can be applied without friction to every 

ind of Ss institution or to the family, = 
limited only by the copaesty of the individual; 
method covered by natural law, working with the 
absolute precision of nature itself; a@ process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in "the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 

A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
full-page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. A revela- 
tion to all interested in developing the wonderful 
capabilities of young or old. The pictures instantly 
fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire to do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
which this book enables them to put into practice. 
Size, 744 x 10% inches, almost a quarto; 456 pages. 
fine plate paper, beautifully bound, in cloth and 
boards, cover illuminated in gold, weight 434 pounds. 
Boxed, price $3.00, net. For sale by all book- 
Sellers or by the publishers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Building, Sprinefield, Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
























The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern. houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





’ 7997—MISSES’ WAIST, 
7981—LADIES’ TUCK- 12, 14 and 16 years. The 
ED WAIST WITH accompanying _illustra- 
YOKE, 32, 34, 36, 38 and tion shows one of the 
40 inch bust. This styl- season’s box plaited 
ish waist is developed in waists in cream crepe de 
biscuit colored satin taf- chine with trimmings of 
feta, with yoke of hea Renaissance insertion. It 
cream lace run throug is mounted over a = 
with narrow brown vel- fectly fitted lining which 
vet ribbon. The shapely closes in the cen 
die tied in_a bow at front. Silk, grenadine, 
he front is also of vel- eolienne, cashmere or 
vet. Foulard, India, drap d’ete may be styl- 
crepe de chine or lans- ishly developed in this 
downe are appropriate mode with trimmings of 
for this mode with trim- ri 2 lace, ancy 
mings of lace, velvet, braids, or ruchings of 
panne, silk or applique. mousseline and chiffon. 





7982—LADIES’ SIN- 
GLE BREASTED 
BASQUE, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inch bust. The WAIST, 32, 3% 


VM 
7887—LADIES’ SHIRT 
model shows an exceed- 40 and 42 inch bust. The 


ingly jaunty design in general popularity of 
blue and black novelt shirt waists in materials 


goods, the fronts clos of all kinds creates the 
with: small black tailor necessity for a large va- 
buttons. Basques in this riety of models. here 
style are usually made is tendency toward 


to match the skirt in less fullness in these 

cheviot, camel’s hair, waists, and the design 

serge or other woolen here es gives 
ates 


fabrics, and the seams one of the t P- 
may_ be spapoed with roved styles, with 6 
bands of cloth or ma- uliness in front con- 
chine stitched in strict- fined in small box plaits 
ly tailor style. at the neck. 








79%61— LADIES’ AD- 
JUSTABLE TRAIN, 
one size. There is great 
advantage to be gained 
by making wedding or 

tion gowns th 





transposing 
ae into one appropriate for 
fy other functions. 
: model is perforated for 
. ° short train, _ this 
7%8—LADIES’ TAT- being more desir- 
LOR MADE BASQUE. for small homes 
7960—LADIES’ FOUR wedding, reception . an 
PIECE SKIRT. dinner gowns. 





Molasses Cookies—One teacup each of 
brown sugar, butter and molasses, % tea- 
cup sour milk, 2 level teaspoons soda and 
1% teaspoons ginger. Make into a soft 
dough with flour. Cut small, leaving space 
between in the tin, and bake, watching 
carefully that they do not scorch.—[S. E.W. 


MOTHERS AND 








1958—LADIES’ SHIRT 
WAIST WITH SCAL- 
LOPED YOKE OUT- 
LINED, 32, 34, 36, 38, 





India _ silk, e §8 
decoration consisting of 


shaped bands of plain 7935—GIRLS’ TUCK- 


turquoise blue to matc 

he e in the silk. and 12 years.’ Stylish 
Waists of this kind mmes by this mode 
may be made of per- may be developed in In- 


dia silk, cashmere, hen- 
rietta, Venetian pop 

bands may — ¢repeline and other light 
be of the same color as weight fabrics, with 
he waist or a contrast- trimmings of ribbon, 
ing shade. silk, velvet or lace. 





‘ 





719%4—GIRLS’ DRESS, 

, & and W years. 
Pale blue. and white 
foulard is here daintily 
pemepee —_ fine > 
, 7 enciennes ace an 
799—MISSES’ TUCK- tucked blue chiffon 





ED WAIST, 12, 14, and e bertha, which out- 
16 -years. 7943-MISSES’  jines the yoke, is of 
TUCKED SKIRT, L, unique scalloped shap- 
14 and 16 years. Home- ing, edged with lace 
spun, cashmere, Vene- an narrow insertion. 
an, henrietta, serge or § The full skirt is gath- 
challis may em- ered and attached to 
ployed ..to develop this the body under the 
attractive costume. Dead belt. It is finished with 
rose eolienne was chosen a hem at the lower 
for this smart tucked edge, machine stitched. 
costume, with trimmings Silk, challis, French 
of taffeta applique over flannel or cashmere made 
rose silk. e waist is in this style may be 
mounted on a glove fit- trimmed with velvet, 
ted lining which closes silk, ribbon or lace. It 
in the center front. The may also be developed in 
shallow yoke is perma- lawn, dimity, nainsook 

nently attached to the or fine gingham, with a 

right lining front, and bertha of pique or linen 

is fastened at the left cut high or low neck an 
side under the pointed trimmed with lace or 
lapel. embroidery. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 


dered of the Office of this Publication. 








Big Drop in Bicycles. 


For $8.00 to $12.00 you can now buy the same 
class of bicycles that are being widely advertised 
by several houses in Chicago and other cities at 
$15.00 to $20.00. a 

For $13.75 you can get a high grade, one-year 
guaranteed 1900 gents’ or ladies’ bicycle, the equal 
of bicycles sold everywhere at $25.00 to $40.00, and 
for $18.00 you can get a genuine Elgin King.or 
Queen, the highest of high grade, a 1900 model, 
that retails everywhere at $50.00. Shipped any- 
where in the United States on 10 days’ free trial. 
No money(until after received. For full particulars, 
complete bicycle catalogue and special price 
offerings, cut this notice out and mail to 

SEARS, RoEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 





FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK 
Gold, Silver, Nickel, Meta] 
home or tra’ 


. 






DAUGHTERS 
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LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Gov- 
erning Outdoor Art; with Sundry Sug- 
gestions for their Application in the Com- 
moner Problems of Gardening. 


By-F. A. WAUCH, 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

Professional and amateur gardeners alike fail-in their 
landscape sursening oftenest simply because they do not 
understand the fundamental principles involved. It ig 
comparatively easy to give practical directions. for doing 
certain work, but it is very difficult to make such direce 
tions fita new set of conditions. Principles, however, ap- 
ply everywhere alike. The treatment of these fundamen. 
tal principles forms the key note to this work. No such 
complete and careful analysis of principles was ever bee 
fore presented in this connection. This analysis enables 
the reader to see the relation of each fact and principle 
discussed to all the rest, to appreciate its relative impor- 
tance, and easily to remember the whole. The author pos- 
sesses the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so 
that the reader of this work secures a greaf.deal of in- 
formation in small compass. Every paragraph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the dis- 
cussions at all points. In snite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract pemeteie the wh6le matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. 
illustrations are mechanically and artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides, all mean something and have some vital 
connection with the text. The principles here so carefull 
analyzed are of such broad application that the book wil 
be useful to a large class of readers; not only to profes- 
sional landscape gardeners, owners of home groun 
suburban residents, park and cemetery superintendents, 
teachers; out aiso to architects, landscape paiuters, pho- 
tographers, and art lovers and students in general. 


CONTENTS 
ParT I. 
I. The Art and the Artist. 


Chapter 
PART IL 
The Artistic Qualities of Landscape 
Composition. 
Chapter Il. Dai. 
ei Ill. The Natural Style. 
es IV. The Architectural Style. 
~ Vv. Color. 
“ VI. Character—Propriety. 
# VII. Finish. 
Part III. 
Chapter VIII. Entrances, Drives and Walks. 
2 IX. Water and its Treatment. 
Ke X. The City or Suburban Lot. 
ys XI. The Ornamentation of Farmyards. 
” XII. The Amelioration of School Grounds, 
” XIIL Something epous Public Parks, 
T 


AR : 
Chapter XIV. A Select Listof Trees. 
2 XV. The Best Shrubs. 


“4 XVI. Hardy Perennials. 
bs XVII. The Indispeusable Annuals. 
8 XVIII. Bulbous Plants. 


we XIX. Climbers. 
Appendix. Some Books on Landscape Gardening, 


Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth, Price, post-. 
paid, 50 cents. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers, 
NEW YORE, N. Y., 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Building. 


GARDENING 


By Ex1as A. LonG, landscape architect. A treatise on 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries, A 
plain and practical work at a moderate price, with numer- 
ous illustrations and instructions s0 plain they 
be readily followed. Llustrated. Cloth, 12mo., P 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1l.,New Yorks 


GRAPE cuLturist 


By A. S. FULLER. This is one of the very best of works 
on the culture of the hardy grapes, w f 


ith full et | 
for all departments of propegat® . culture, etc., with 
excellent engravings illustrating planting, training, 
ing, ete. Cloth, 12mo, Postpaid, « 
‘FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl..New Yorks. 


SWI | E SBAND | 
By F. D. ConurN. New revised and enl: edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
Rillest and freshest congentas relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorke 


writing to advertisers be sure to 
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sontains 183 lange co'ored en, 
stus - We will mai 
r use ** International Stock Fo 
ad of stock do you own? 


} ‘attens stock in 30 days x. time and saves grain. 
« Its, calves, lambs and pigs grow very rapidly and on! 

Always so guar 
ur dealers give this book free with 


cures and prevents many — 
itations are on the market. 





Gargest ‘Stock Food Factory in the World. | Address 


} Capital Paid in, $300,000.00. 





** International = Food Farm ’’ three mx B 
F3cd. by Hartford 222% and Naheola 2:22, by Lockhart 245%. ‘The 


vings of a 
ou one Sop. 


4th—Name this capers 


freee poetese. 
Cattle, Sheep or 

**International 
Aids digestion and assimilation. 
ee 3 Feeds for One 
n 


od?’ f ogs? 


“es 


Cent. 


sccres* INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
OTT TWIT 


\ $3000. STOCK BOOK FREE 


. Hi and Poultry with an illustrated veterinary 
a repaid, if ~~ write us and answer these ton 7,4 questions: 
2nd—Is it for sale in your town in 26-1 
al Stock Food’? is asafe vegetable Primeiatiog Ses tonic 
at. *. of farmers feed 500 
Makes ho 
arantee to refund your mone 
i ** International 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., U. $. A. 


od 2:17, by Nutwood 2:18 
s ictirantionsl Stock Food bp 


tock Food’”’ in pails or barrels, 






ent. The engravings 
1st—Did you 
rd—How many 
and blood purifier. 
every year. It m 

s weigh 300 olps. at 6 months. 
it ever fails. Cheap and inferior 





y ~ oceupy 16 floors, size 100x22 feet each, 
ddition to our large Printing Dept. 


International Stock 
every day. It saves grain. 
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<= / \wEclipse Weeder 


Adopts an Entirely New Principle in W 

The teeth are adjustable so that those pate en dl 

diately over the plants in the row may ys 4 

raised as the plants increasein size. It mean 

this weeder may be used long after the utility rot ail 

other Weeders has ceased. Has 39 oil tempered 

spring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or cowsses. 

to stand strai —" ov clans te 7 See Le ills a 
fines and pulverizes a e top soil an 

te 4 weeder circulcrs, 


k grass, etc. Adjustable Shafte—fit- any horse. - Send at once for special 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 20. CHICOPEE FALLS, "MASS. 
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=— A PERFECT POTATO HILLER ___ 


The best cultivation with the least la 
DORSCH'S FAT. ENT POTATO HILLER (AN 
has two mould boards 


Point of best plow steel. 


PRICES j hitler with Wheel and Digger Attachment, 7.76. 


Send for free catalogue of implements, Vehicles.etc. Buy 
the factory. We save you money and guarantee qua 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 219 wes $T.,.MILWAUKEE,WIS. 





In use 15 years. 






ood 4 ep 
‘pica 


like a plow; can usted to hills opus any (wep 
_ a2 attachment wate perfectly. 
5. 82. 







{ Hiller with Wheel... ...........6. 0-0: seeeee0s * 
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LITTLE GIANT Threshing Machine 
Threshes grain, rice, flax, millet and erase seed. Fully 
warranted. Feed aud Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansda:s, Pa., U.S.A 


FENCE! 


Over 1 100 Styles. gm and ornamental. 
Build it yoursel at the actual whole- 
sale cost of the wire. Don’t miss this 








Horse -High, 
all-Strong 
S- Tighten saee 














Write for our Catalogue and convince 
 — how e«ily and chea 
done with a lex 
















A HOT PROPOSITION! 


Wishing to placea Hurper Ball Bearing Forge 
on every farm we will,tor s limited time, +4 os 
every farmer buying one of our forges a com- 
bined Anvil and Vise F ree—freight prepaid. 
w nt not save time and money by doing your 

firing. After alittle practice you can 
doit reak-downs al ways occur at the busiest 
time, Order now and be prepared forthem, We 
Pay the Freight. Forze, Drill, Anvil and 
Cream Separator Circulars Free, 


C.R. Harper Mfg. Co., Box 19, Marshalltown,la. 


STRAWBER 


CULTURIST 


By AnpReEew S. FULLER. Containing the history, sex- 
aality, fieid and garden culture of strawberries, forcin 
por culture, how to grow from seed, hy bridizing, and all 

pr ee necessary to enable everybody to raise their 

own strawberries, together with a description of varieties, 

Fully illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 25cents 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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PUBLISHERS _BYS STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 








ADV ERTISEMEN ro IN 7 THIS Jou RNAL. 
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Soon Saves Its Cost. 


A Labor Saver Old Boy 


can do more and better work, either 
in the field or garden, with th 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Flows be hoes, Cy pepo «oben pee pees rows. yl mg 


Yor sample delivered 
Ulrich Mfg. Co-; 47 River St..Rock Falla,lits 















Direct from the Factory at Wholesale. 


Dealers cannot buy it any cheaper than you can. We 
save you the middle man’s profit. You get a 
fence at alow price. Beats a hand fence mac 
all to pieces, © loose ends to unravel. All chooely 
jnterwoven—eress wires cannot sli Write at once 
our free circulars and special discounts. 


Advance Fence Go. 107 Old St., Peoria, il. 





rh Seven styles 8 


les. Any height de- 
; 5 ade of Coiled Spring 
zy Stee! Wire, galvanized. The coil 
makes it self-regulating. It’s 


oP MROKEN- TIGHT 


will 
‘armer at lowest wholesale 


Anti-Trust 
mq as we belong to no Combina- 
() tion orTrust. Catalogue and 
| prices free for the asking. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
Indiana. 








Bos 19 Winchester, 











PHE ONLY TOOLS You NEED. 


uares BRAND 
ic. Sheets either 


~ $1155 


We have on hand 2 
NEW STEEL ROOFIN 
flat, corrugated or “V” crimped 
Price per square of ened feet 
or 100 square feet.. 


is required to lay this roofing. ye furnish && 
with each order euticiens paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 
Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general merchandise nouns by us at 
Sherit’s and Receiver’s Sal 
UR PRICES ARE ONE- HALF’ OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 











Rg 4 FA Sa 
eheap. Look into the enather. Tilustrated catalogue free. 


HARTMAN M’P’G. CO., BOX 10 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Or Room 61, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


AMSON 
GALVANIZED pr» 


= ma 
Heated 


The Strongest 


AA 
WIND MILL MADE. 
because it carries its load on four bear- 
ings instead of one. It has double gear, 
giving perfect center line draft and direct 





lift to load. 


No Torsion, Overhanging 
Strain or ’Cramping. 

Tested a whole year under careful daily 
scrutiny. Especially desirable for very 
deep wells. Bearingscan bereplaced with- 
out removing any part of mill from tower. 
Our catalogue and circulars give further 
details of this truly remarkable mill. They 
are free. Write for them at once. 


Stover Manfg. Co. 


510 River St. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


Canning am Preserving 


By Mrs. S. T. RorEr. This work is the re- 
sult of careful practice in teaching beginners 
how to can and preserve fruits and vegetables, 
also the best methods of making marmalades. 
fruit butter and jellies, drying fruits and 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, ueeres 
vinegars, drying herbs,etc. Paper. Postpaid, . 


Catalogue Free of this and many other 635s 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl:,New York 


















